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Chapter I 


ONDRON, who had no father, ruled the house, 
for his mother, now sixty years of age, was deaf 

and dumb. He had been called Michael after his father, 
who had died of gas-poisoning during the War, but the 
youth himself had almost forgotten that Christian 
name. At work, in the street, amongst his friends, he 
was known as Condron. He was a big youth for his 
sixteen years. Indeed, among the three close friends he 
had, workmates of his, he stood out in striking 
contrast, for they were all of them older, excepting the 
boy Burns, and not as tall as he, nor as broad and 
strong-looking as Michael. Condron was a scaler and a 
riveter, and amongst his workmates his five-foot ten 
earned him the nickname of “Lofty,” for most of them 
were small, this being considered an advantage by the 
employers, as back-ends and man-holes were not 
easily got into. In that strange workaday world 
Condron was looked upon as something of an accident. 
An engineer aboard the Haverston once remarked to 
the boss-lad, “What’s that you got there?” and he had 
pointed to Condron. 

The other had laughed loudly. “That! That’s an 
accident,” he said. 

Of the thirty or more boys employed by the Porter 
company, 


Condron was the biggest. This evening when Condron 
returned home he found his mother sitting by the fire. 


She was crying. He stared at her, though making no 
sign that he wished to learn of the reason for it. He 
passed through to the back-kitchen, and began to strip. 
A minute later his mother hobbled out to him, carrying 
the kettle of boiling water in her hand. This she 
emptied into the big brown pan-mug that stood on the 
boiler in the corner of the back-kitchen. She looked at 
her son. This time he smiled, but Mrs. Condron did not 
return it. There were times when his mother’s sad 
plight became irritating to him. He would pass some 
rude remark, as though she was able to hear what he 
said. He derived a certain satisfaction from doing this, 
knowing she could not answer him back. Sometimes 
he would sit down to his evening meal without having 
first washed himself. His mother would stare at him as 
he wolfed his food, and her lips would move, whilst 
the eyes revealed a certain dull hatred and an impatient 
questioning. He, seeing this, would grin. In time they 
learned to speak by silence and the power of the eye. 
Of late the old woman had noted a change in her son, 
and she could not understand. She would lie awake at 
night, tossing distractedly upon the bed, for she was 
conscious of her muteness; it was a kind of high wall 
that divided them, an impenetrable barrier. This last 
week, she noticed, he had been arriving home from 
work a little earlier than usual, then, after a hurried 
meal and wash, rushing out again, not to return until 
after eleven o’clock at night. At first she thought he 
was visiting the billiards-hall that stood a 


few hundred yards away from the street where they 
lived, for he was very fond of this game. Then one 
morning, coming out of chapel — for she always 
attended the first Mass, never missing this one pleasure 
in her life — she met a Mr. Coghlan, a man who was 
able to speak to her in the one living tongue known to 
mutes. They had walked down the road a little way, 
whilst Mr. Coghlan, following sign on sign, watched 
the different expressions pass across her yellow, lined 
and care-worn face. Surprise, horror, wonder, 
bewilderment. “No,” she thought, “that cannot be; it’s 
impossible. He would never do that. Her Michael was 
not one like that. Oh no!” And she in turn spoke to her 
friend. Mr. Coghlan spoke again: 

“The boy’s a bear. That’s what he is. He’s a ruffian, 
I tell you. He has no feeling. I heard that late the other 
night. Yes, late last night. A fellow told me all about it. 
The boy can’t love you. He’s not like a son at all.” And 
Mrs. Condron, still bewildered, returned to the house. 
When her son came in that evening and found her 
crying it was because of this news she had received 
from her friend Mr. Coghlan. She could not rid her 
mind of a fear, a vague apprehension. She felt so 
powerless. The years had not made her task lighter. 
They only accentuated for her her complete 
helplessness. She concealed this fear; neither by look 
nor gesture did she hint to her son of what she had 
heard. But from that day her attitude towards him 
changed. She no longer kissed him on going to bed, 
did not even bid him good-night. She remained most 
of the time in her room. 


His meals she still continued to cook, and these she 
always left on the oven ready for him when he came in 
from work. When he had washed and gone out, she 
would slowly make her way down to the kitchen again 
and go into the back-kitchen. There she would go on 
her knees and with a floor-cloth wipe up the mess he 
generally left behind him after his splashings. His 
greasy working clothes she would fling into the boiler. 
Mrs. Condron rarely went out. Most of her time was 
spent pottering about the house, noting particularly if 
her son had shifted this or that box, left this or that 
drawer open, and these things she would set to rights. 
If an ornament was knocked down on the dresser she 
stood it up again, and all these little things she 
performed with almost religious care. She could not 
bear to see anything out of place. Sometimes she 
would go into her own room and stand at the 
mantelshelf, her fingers touching this and _ that 
ornament. Her mind caressed them, and the memories 
of far-off things would rise up afresh from the long- 
forgotten past, momentarily illuminating the dark 
cavern of her mind. She would remember the day her 
husband bought her the chiming clock that hung on the 
wall in her room, or how her son returning from school 
one day had smashed her favourite vase. This she saw 
clearly in her mind as she picked it up and put it 
further back on the dresser. In the afternoon she would 
go up to her room, lock the door and sit down on the 
bed. Her eyes would wander about the room until they 
fell upon a piece of white pottery, a white horse and 
rider with uplifted sword. She could never look upon 
this without surrendering 


to the flood of memories associated with it. It was a 
kind of key that unlocked the past. She recalled how it 
had come there. Her son was three years of age. Her 
husband had gone with her to the fair, and won this 
insignificant and cheap ornament at a shooting-booth, 
yet for the woman its value was priceless. Her days 
never varied. Sunday was what she was wont to call 
her real day of freedom. She would go to chapel twice 
on that day, and in the evening old Mr. Coghlan would 
come round and have tea with her. The son was rarely 
there on these occasions. He was hardly ever in, and 
this more than anything else filled Mrs. Condron with 
fear and a certain loathing. Her son was growing up, 
the years were outpacing her, the distance between 
them becoming greater each day. For one advance, for 
the other retreat. Mrs. Condron had now been stricken 
for nearly four years. Her son had vivid memories of 
that occasion, and still retained them, for there was 
something about the time and the manner of its 
visitation that burnt an impression into his mind. 

He was still at school then. One afternoon just after 
he had arrived home from school, a knock came to the 
door; a knock that sent his mother hurrying across the 
kitchen to turn the key, for she always kept the front 
door locked. There was a boy standing at the door with 
a telegram in his hand. She opened it, but did not read 
it at once, and the boy stood staring impudently at her, 
impatiently waiting for her reply, and Michael standing 
by her side heard her murmur, “Well! one gets what’s 


coming to them, and that’s about all life is, God 
knows.” He clutched at his mother’s skirt. The 


boy on the step, tired of waiting, asked in a cheeky 
manner if there was an answer. It was his last call that 
day and he was waiting to report back and go home. 
Mrs. Condron read the message then. It came from a 
Lancashire hospital. Her husband had died of gas- 
poisoning. She had looked at the boy, opened her 
mouth, parrot-like as though to speak. But she could 
not. She was struck dumb. And her son had gripped 
her hand tightly, exclaiming, “Mother!” He had turned 
to the boy at the door, saying, “No answer.” Then he 
had closed the door and burst into tears. The words of 
his mother were burnt in upon the youth’s brain. He 
had not reached that age when he could have 
contemplated upon them, examined them; they merely 
remained for him the simple words of a woman, who, 
feeling the approach of danger, has realized its 
inevitability. She knew what she would read, and 
tragedy had closed her mouth for ever. She knew what 
she would feel, so deafness bound her. 

In those years she had watched her son grow, 
watched the characteristics that were his father’s 
slowly take form in his make-up. How tall he is, she 
would think at times. Mrs. Condron herself was small 
— a little wizened woman, wizened and sharpened by 
her hard and almost brutalized life, rather than by the 
journey — work of the years themselves. Her small 
oval face with its colour of dead ivory, together with 
her bead-like blue eyes, and curiously shaped mouth, a 


result of her affliction perhaps, as though silence itself 
had woven it thus, gave her almost the appearance of a 
monkey. Her 


shoulders were a trifle bent. She was, too, gradually 
becoming bald. She suffered from shortsightedness. 
Her being was slowly breaking up. The onslaught of 
time, the hardness of life’s everyday urgencies, the fear 
and worry, the stubbornness of her son, human 
indifference, the easy familiarity of her neighbours, 
which she always thought of with a secret shame; all 
these things weighed upon her day by day. There was 
only her son now, and he like a stranger. She felt these 
things, she expressed her thoughts of them in the small 
blue eyes, in the movements of her mouth, the mouth 
that was a clue to the circumstances that had carved 
out her fate. No more intimacy, no more 
companionship between her son and herself. All that 
was past. She watched his behaviour, watched him 
grow, and daily become more strange, a new Michael 
entirely, and one who, if he kept up the same pace 
much longer, must close down at last the one door 
remaining open to her. 

She suddenly decided, now that her son was out so 
often, to go out herself, so that on three evenings of the 
week, about half-past seven, long after her son himself 
had left the house, she would slowly dress and repair 
to the chapel, the one thing left to her that had any 
semblance of reality, any meaning for her. In time 
neighbours noticed this, and Mrs. Condron’s sudden fit 
of piousness became known to the parishioners. They 


would see her kneeling in the same bench, at the same 
hour each evening, her head erect, her hands clasped 
together, staring fixedly before her. But the woman did 
not pray. She merely knelt and stared. Her mind 
became vacant, all 


thought dissolved, becoming one with the quietness. 
Staring ahead she lost herself to all realities. She 
withdrew and held herself in that bench immune from 
life, from people. She forgot her son, her husband, her 
wealth of memories. At times she would lower her 
head and close her eyes, and so remain until a hand 
touched her shoulder and the old caretaker informed 
her that it was time for closing up the chapel. 
Gradually reluctance grew, and with it a distaste for 
intercourse. In time the old man began to remark to the 
curate that he thought the old woman helpless, that 
more and more she became tied to the chapel; on the 
last occasion, he had informed the curate, he had had 
to lift her forcibly from the bench. But the curate 
denoted nothing strange in this, and although he knew 
Mrs. Condron well enough — she had been a member 
of his parish for twenty years — he refused to 
acknowledge that it was anything other than the 
inevitable habit which old people fall into, that of 
succumbing to an up-welling piousness, that at least in 
its external manifestations caused him some little 
inconvenience. But inconvenience in itself being a 
spur towards perfectibility, the curate suddenly had the 
idea of asking old Mrs. Condron if she would not like 
to go into a home with the Aged Sisters of the Poor. To 


this request she shook her head. The look she gave him 
was scornful. 


Condron came swinging up the street, two others at 
his side and one dragging behind. They were all of 
them black, and the sweat had made rivulets in this 
blackness, so that as 


they passed beneath the dirty yellow light of the street 
lamp their appearance was almost grotesque. 

“At half-past seven then, Condron?” remarked the 
boy behind. 

His name was Gerald Burns, nicknamed “Shifty” 
because of a cast in his eye. He reached almost to 
Condron’s shoulder, carrying a large head on a 
decidedly thin neck. The features were almost girlish, 
excepting that the down on his upper lip, and his 
uncommonly big hands, betrayed his masculinity. He 
spat out on the sidewalk. 

“Well! at half-past seven then?” he asked again. He 
grinned from one to the other. There was Andrew 
Davies, a youth sixteen years of age, even smaller than 
Burns, who, owing to his sallow complexion and the 
ever-present conviction amongst his chums that his 
father was a Lascar, went by the name of “Dago.” 
Among the group no one thought of addressing his 
companion other than by the nickname they had either 
had foisted upon them or had given themselves. Dago 
had a thin expressionless face, capped by a wealth of 
nut-brown hair. 

“T’m game for half-past seven,” he said. 


“All right,” replied Condron, and said good-bye to 
Davies. “I’m going now. See you fellows at half- 
seven.” 

He stood watching the others go up the street, then 
turned to his own door, outside which they had been 
standing. He pulled a key from his pocket, opened the 
door and entered. The mother looked up as he crossed 
the kitchen to hang up his cap and coat. He looked 
across at her and grinned. 


“Hello!” he exclaimed. 

The mother understood this greeting, for 1t was a 
habit he had of greeting her in that way. But, as on the 
previous evening, she had risen from her chair and 
made a sign to him that his food was in the oven. Then 
she took out to the back-kitchen a kettle of boiling 
water and a towel. Her son was standing naked in the 
kitchen. He was looking into the glass. He suddenly 
turned round. Mrs. Condron lifted the towel to her 
eyes. Then she put the kettle on the floor and hurried 
back to her chair in the kitchen. She realized her son 
was become a man now, and in this she saw a further 
blight upon her hopes. Michael, however, was 
examining himself minutely in the mirror. 

“Damn the black,” he growled, and turning to the 
kettle poured its contents into the pan-mug. Then he 
applied soap and water with vigour. 

“Damn the black,” he repeated, as after wiping his 
face he saw the black around his eyes. “The bloody 
stuff won’t — simply won’t come off,” and once more 
he fell to with soap and flannel. “I look a peach all 


right,” he said to himself. He took his nose between 
finger and thumb and blew vigorously. 

In the kitchen Mrs. Condron was absorbed in her 
own thoughts. “How he is changing,” she said in mind. 
“He’s getting to look a man, a queer kind of fellow.” 

Condron was splashing away with the water. Down 
his back there ran three black stripes. The sweat off his 
shirt and the black dust had mixed and traced these 
strange lines 


there. He scrubbed vigorously at his knees and thighs. 
When he came out at last, he noticed his mother had 
not gone upstairs, a habit she had developed of late. 
Instead she sat by the fire throughout his meal. She 
caught his attention and moved her mouth. She placed 
a finger to her own eyes, and drew it slowly beneath 
each one in turn. The son realized what she meant, and 
he exclaimed aloud, not a little angrily, unconscious of 
the fact that his mother could not hear him, “That 
damned stuff gets further than your eyes, believe me.” 
He paused, then added with sudden emphasis, “And 
you can never get it out.” He lowered his head and 
made a grimace at the partly consumed food upon his 
plate. 

“Bloody pig’s belly again. Christ! I hate it.” 

Often Mrs. Condron, as she sat watching him at his 
meals, was forced to ask herself if she had indeed 
reared a pig instead of a human being. When he sat 
back in his chair she turned her head away. She had 
learned of a new habit. He sucked his teeth with, to 
anybody but her, a most audible and disgusting sound. 


Condron yawned and looked up at the clock on the 
wall. Looking at him, the mother saw her husband 
through the brown eyes, eyes that seemed to her to 
have lost their innocence, at the curiously shaped 
lower lip which had a habit of curling itself whenever 
she looked at him. To her his face was expressionless, 
excepting for the vitality in it, the extraordinary 
vitality, and this she saw clearly in her own mind, the 
vitality that passion impresses upon the countenance. 
But to her she sensed only a flesh-like vitality, devoid 
of spiritual essence. It was this urgent Michael who 


spoke to her by silence, through the vitality that 
glowed and sought utterance. But what she had once 
looked upon with something approaching joy was gone 
from him. That in his eyes which she had adored, and 
in his early years guarded with a secret pride, that was 
gone. And all that she had seen and felt in this was lost 
from her. It seemed that this something new in him had 
usurped the thing she loved. The life in the brown eyes 
was rooted out, and something terrifying and strange 
looked out upon her now. The dawn of questioning, 
and an arrogance that burned like a slow flame behind 
that face. She realized at last that he was Michael no 
more. And yet in contrast to his dull, stubborn, and 
seemingly vacant features, there were his hands, which 
in spite of rough work, their daily contact with dirt and 
grease and darkness and certain foulnesses, still 
retained a sensitiveness. Both in shape and movement 
this sensitiveness spelt itself fully, so that 1t forced the 
contrast before his own eyes, and he realized that his 


hands were different. He used to study the hands, large 
and small, hard and calloused, of his workmates, and 
saw at once the something different. The old woman, 
ever given to queer and fanciful thoughts, supposed 
that the only part of her living in her son lay in those 
hands. She would look worried each time she saw the 
blackness that was encircling his eyes. It was a 
blackness that no force of soap and water appeared to 
remove, a kind of brand that he carried about with him, 
as one carries a disease. This blackness was now a part 
of himself. He worked in darkness. This darkness, this 
blackness, had, one might say, 


completed the finishing touches to his make-up, 
sharpening his outlook upon life, making easier the 
daily contact with reality. That outlook was divided 
between the dark world of his work and the twilight of 
his home. His home life was a continuous twilight, for 
just as there is an imperfection about twilight, so too 
was his home life imperfect. It was something 
unfinished, unformed, there was no completeness 
about it. The natural vigour, vitality and enthusiasm of 
his years found another outlet, and in this he was 
joined by his workmates. 

Of an evening he would go off with them, 
sometimes to strange places, for at that impressionable 
age the curiosity responds with alarming suddenness. 
The strange places were the docks after dark, where 
such things as raw sugar and hard nuts might be 
pilfered from ships’ cargoes in the sheds. Or they went 
to a picture-house, not so much to see the pictures as to 


sit behind the girls, girls of their own ages, and a 
hidden sympathy called the one to the other; or they 
spent the time in horse-play at street corners. Such 
horse-play comprised knocking off old gentlemen’s 
hats, and pulling the hair of every passing girl. They 
were bursting with energy. Their homes were too small 
for them. There was no living force able to satisfy the 
strange yearning stirring in the unfathomable depths of 
their youth, their hunger. They lived on the streets. But 
on this evening that Condron had complained of the 
pig’s belly, a secret excursion had been arranged 
between himself and three of his companions. There 
was something attractive about this excursion. 


“Dago” had early that morning, whilst working on 
board the M.V. Oronsea, confided to his friend a rather 
startling and to him joyful experience he had had the 
previous night. It was arranged that he should relate it 
to them all during the dinner. All took their meals in 
the same cocoa-rooms situated outside the Graving 
Dock. 

“Dago” said, “Last night I was going down Lord 
Street when I thought I saw a fellow beckoning to me. 
At first I took no notice, because I thought it was a 
habit the old gentleman had. But when I got to the 
bottom of the street there he was standing in the 
shadow of a telephone booth. He called me. So I went 
up to him. ‘Hello,’ I said, ‘what do you want a 
match?’ He laughed and said: ‘How old are you?’ I 
said, ‘I’m fifteen. Why, what d’you want to know for?’ 
He laughed again and said, ‘Will you come into the 


shelter of that doorway? I’d like to talk to you.’ 
Anyhow I went into the shelter of the doorway with 
him. He was a funny old geyser, with a red knob. 
Looked like a ragman comes down our jowler. He said, 
“You work at the docks?’ I laughed, because I couldn’t 
understand how he knew. I said, ‘Sure! I used to work 
at Bluff’s place, but now I’m a regular with the Porter 
Company. Spill your stuff, old cock.’ Christ! You 
should have heard the old lad laugh when I said that.” 
The youth laughed. He paused. He saw the suspense 
and expectation upon the faces of his companions. 

“D’you know,” he said, “this old feller took a 
postcard out of his pocket, and said, ‘Here! You just 
take a squint at 


that.’ Well! what you think? What you think it was?” 
Dago asked, and he looked from face to face, seeing in 
each one the same expression. 

“Well, what! What was it?” asked Condron. 

“It was great,” Dago said. “It was a naked Judy.” 

The others immediately put their heads together. 
“Let Dago come nearer,” Burns said, and they made 
room for the sallow-looking youth. When he had 
seated himself in the circle they had made round the 
table, he continued: 

“S’help me! That old cock had his pocket full. Full 
of these postcards. I never saw anything like it before. 
I’ve seen Judies in the Park on Sundays, but nothing 
like these. It was great. You never saw such a cocky lot 
in your life. They looked like foreign Judies to me.” 


“But what about it? Is that all you have to tell?” 
Condron said. 

“No,” Dago said, and he trembled whilst the words 
bubbled on his tongue. “This old guy sells these 
postcards. Now, he said we could all go and have a 
look at them to-night if we wanted to. ‘Sure thing,’ I 
said. ‘I’ll bring my friends.’ He’s got whole galleries 
of them in his house.” 

So it had been arranged that they should all meet at 
the bottom of the street where Condron lived. From 
there they were to take a car to the city, and then walk 
the remainder of the way to the place in Back Vernon 
Street. Condron had taken special care with his person 
that evening. He had even used his father’s razor for 
the first time, and removed 


the down from his chin, though in the process he cut 
himself badly. Whilst his mother was upstairs he 
changed into his Sunday clothes. Promptly at twenty- 
five minutes past seven he made his appearance at the 
bottom of the street. He wore a navy blue serge suit, a 
black muffler round his neck, and a light grey cap, the 
usual picturesque attire of the scaling fraternity. He 
had been waiting nearly ten minutes and nobody had 
yet turned up. He was worried. Then he thought his 
mates had played a trick and gone off without him. 
When the minutes grew to fifteen and nobody made an 
appearance he decided that the whole thing was 
nothing but a hoax, and vowed vengeance on the 
others when he should see them the next morning. In 
addition he was feeling a little ruffled because a Mrs. 


Sloane, who lived next door, had pulled him up half- 
way down the street. He didn’t like Mrs. Sloane 
because she was a person always minding everybody’s 
business but her own. She had begun questioning him, 
a thing that Condron hated. 

“You’re quite a man now,” Mrs. Sloane said to him, 
for she was a tiny woman herself, and Condron 
towered over her. 

“Yes,” he said, and looked away from her, his eyes 
anxiously scanning the appointed spot from which they 
were to catch the car to the city. 

“Your poor mother looks none too well lately,” Mrs. 
Sloane went on in her slow drawling tone of voice. 
“What’s the matter with her, Mikey?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Condron. “I don’t know,” 
anxious to be out of her way. 


“You’re a poor son, anyhow,” she said, and pointed 
out to him how shameful it was for him to be out night 
after night leaving her all alone in the house. “And she, 
poor creature,” she said, “unable to speak to a soul. It’s 
easily seen that you have no father, my boy.” 

The youth brushed back the tears that threatened to 
flow and said angrily: 

“Go away. What are you always stopping me for, 
anyhow? Look to your own son if you have one. 
You’re always minding other people’s business.” And 
with that Condron stamped off down the street. 

Later that evening Mrs. Sloane remarked to her 
husband that the boy next door was impudent, ignored 


his mother, and she felt sure such a lad would come to 
a bad end. 

“That’s not for me to talk about,” replied Mr. 
Sloane, mindful of his own son. “Let them go their 
way. I’m sorry for old Mrs. Condron, but I think a 
woman like her is better dead. She’s half dead now.” 

“Arthur! Arthur!” Mrs. Sloane was roused. 

“Well, what else can one say?” he growled at her. 
“You're always bringing other people’s troubles into 
the house.” 

Meanwhile Condron, his patience almost exhausted, 
suddenly espied the figure of Dago approaching. He 
put his hand to his mouth and called: 

“Hello, Dago!” 

“Hello,” Dago said, coming up to him. “Where’s 
the other lot?” 


“Ask me,” Condron said. “Expect they’re trying to 
bum money from their old ladies. How are you fixed?” 

“Tm all right,” Dago said. “I work it pretty well. 
My old lady thinks I earn nearly ten shillings less than 
I do. I’ve a bob now.” 

“Tell me,” said Condron, and he drew the other into 
the shelter of an empty shop-door, “what was this Judy 
like? Was she all there?” 

“All there!” Dago laughed. “Yes, she was all there 
all right.” He grinned, revealing his dirty teeth, 
blackened by cigarette smoking. Most of them had 
been knocked out at one time or other, fighting with 
other youths at the docks. “Why, I should spoil the 
surprise,” he continued. “It wouldn’t be fair. You'll 


never be able to sleep after you’ve seen some of these. 
He showed me one of a Judy standing on her hands.” 

“Phew!” Condron exclaimed. 

Suddenly the others appeared. 

“Late,” Condron said. 

“Well! What about it?” Burns said. “Let’s go to that 
snug first.” 

“Aw,” Dago said. “Who wants to go to the snug 
now? Besides, it’s late. I’m going ahead on my own.” 

“Hold on,” Condron said. “We will go to the snug. 
There’s a nice girl there.” 

The four boys made off for the cooked-meat shop. 
They passed behind a partition that divided them from 
the outdoor customers. The girl served them with 
bottles of mineral 


water and hot chipped potatoes. Dago dropped his 
money, which the girl stooped to pick up. Immediately 
Condron smacked her on the rump and she swung 
round, blushing highly. 

“That’s enough from you,” the proprietor called out 
from behind his counter, a tall man wearing ear-rings, 
who according to rumour in the neighbourhood was an 
Italian of shady habits, whose work in the summer 
season was peddling ice-cream through the dusty 
Streets. 

“What a corking leg she’s got,” Condron kept 
reiterating. 

“Aw, to hell with that stuff,’ Dago said suddenly. 
He rose to his feet. The others followed his example. 

“Where’s your hurry?” Condron asked excitedly. 


“T get the pip watching that soft Judy,” Burns said. 

“Rather see the other one on the card?” 

“Sure thing. Let’s go.” 

They immediately left the shop and made their way 
to the bottom of the street. They boarded the first car 
that came along. In a few minutes it had vanished into 
the fog. It was a damp night; the fog penetrated all 
things, dimming the noise of cars and lorries, of trains 
and ships. From the river rose the periodical call of the 
fog-horns on the Pier Head. There were few people 
about. The shop windows were decorated with strange 
patterns not yet obliterated since the previous 
morning’s frost. Occasionally there came hurtling 
through this fog the steady rat-a-tat of the riveters 
working in the graving dock, and further north the 
rattling of the winches, carrying their sound far inland, 
over seas of 


roof, over battalions of brick, up every street, so that 
men returning home to bed took with them the song of 
the winch and the riveter, the rattle of the cranes. It 
was all a part of themselves. They were bound up in 
these things. Through the open windows came the 
sounds, so that for many the nights were sleepless, and 
for those who did sleep, a certain awareness robbed it 
of tranquillity and peace. The boys now gone forth on 
their treasure hunt, their minds burning and eager for 
discovery and satisfaction, their desires engulfed in the 
strange nightmare-like world, bounded by the picture 
postcards Dago had visioned for them — these too 
were the products, a part of the huge hulk that hung 


leech-like to the docks and the sea, bound to this world 
of sound, of darkness and machinery, a monstrous 
shadowy world, that seemed to harbour a stifled rage, a 
rage burnt in upon the brain. Each morning the boys 
went down to work in darkness, and each evening 
returned. Darkness drew them forth and darkness drew 
them back. 

At seven o’clock that evening Mr. Sloane went out. 
At eight o’clock his wife went round by the rear 
entrance and entered the yard of the Condrons’ house. 
She made her way to the back-kitchen door. She lifted 
the latch and entered the kitchen. Mrs. Condron was 
sitting with her face up-turned towards the window, for 
the blinds had not yet been drawn. Her heavy 
breathing was audible in the silence of the kitchen. 
Mrs. Sloane went up to her and gently took her hand. 
She felt the warmth of this hand, the feeling too, by the 
slight pressure upon her own. She did not move. 


Mrs. Sloane moved round, took a chair, and sat down 
facing her. In the half darkness she could not clearly 
see the woman’s face. 

Then of a sudden the fire burst into flame, lighting 
up the kitchen with a dull red glow. Mrs. Condron 
nodded her head and a smile crossed her face. 

“God help you!” Mrs. Sloane said. “God help you!” 


Chapter II 


T half-past eleven that evening Condron returned 

home. He found the front door ajar so that he did 
not have to use the key he always carried in his pocket. 
His mother had gone to bed. He took his coat and cap 
off, hung them behind the door and then went to the 
oven to get his supper. There was nothing there. 

“Blast her!” he exclaimed. “I might have brought 
something in had I known.” He went into the back- 
kitchen and cut himself some bread-and-butter. Then 
he sat down. Suddenly he exclaimed, “It was just as 
well anyhow,” and crossing the kitchen he withdrew a 
bottle of ale from his coat pocket. He opened it and 
drank from the bottle. The gas-light over the table 
burned low. He stood up, turned it full on and sat down 
again. From time to time he grinned. When he had 
emptied the bottle he went into the yard and flung it 
away into another yard higher up. He stood listening. It 
crashed. He laughed, and went into the house again. 
From his coat pocket he drew out a packet containing 
some postcards. He took these out and laid them upon 
the table. The pictures entranced him. He touched now 
this one, now that one, with the remarks: “She’s great,” 
or “She’s pretty.” 


At twelve o’clock he went to bed. The postcards he 
placed under his pillow. He gave his mind to the events 
of the evening. The trip in the car to town, the long 
walk up a hill to Back Vernon, the finding of the little 


sweetshop which they entered, whose occupant 
recognized “Dago” as soon as he stepped in. 

“Hello, boys,” he said, and through his glasses 
blinked first at one, then the other. Before him he saw 
four eager faces, four questioning pairs of eyes, four 
heads that turned round, were raised, lowered, and he 
looked at them for a long time. 

“You boys work at the dock?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Condron, answering for the group. 

“If you like what I am going to show you,” said the 
old man, “you must tell your other boy friends.” 

“We will,” they answered as with a single voice. 

Guardedly he raised the counter end, saying, “Come 
this way.” 

One boy nudged the other as they passed through, 
and each in turn looked into the old man’s eyes, and 
their looks carried with them the brazenness and 
naivete of youth. They passed into a back apartment, 
where he asked the boys to stand by the table. Then he 
took down a huge book containing a gallery of lewd 
portraits, and said: “What do you think of these, my 
sons? Have you ever seen anything like it before? Eh?” 
And he grinned separately into each face, across the 
surfaces of which swept wonder, and one by one they 
uttered exclamations. “Gee!” “Crikey!” “Lord love me 
— look at this!” 


The eyes ran riot, the hands trembled, they could 
not keep still, they moved about, elbowing one 
another, their eyes devouring, each bent upon a 
thorough excursion into the mysteries of this huge 


book that was for them the gateway to a new world 
that found response in the urgings of their blood, of 
mysteries yet to come. It seemed as if the whole being, 
its strength and purpose, its will, all were swept into 
the eyes that took on a new power. The old man kept 
moving round the table. He liked to study their faces, 
the expressions thereon, the half-open mouths, and to 
interrupt periodically with his whining cry. 

“Those are one and sixpence each. Those are two 
shillings. If you know of any of your friends, boys — 
after all, life is a bit of fun. What do you say, eh?” and 
without waiting for reply he chuckled and said: 

“Great? Sure, boys! Everybody has the right to a bit 
of fun. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Now they were divided, one going to the sofa, 
another to a far corner, the spell upon them, and a 
strange questioning lurking within them. Each 
harboured a jealousy. Each wished to be alone to feast 
his eyes upon these objects. Suddenly Condron had 
laughed. “Ha! ha! ha! Look at this! Ha! ha! ha! Hasn’t 
even a shift on! Ha! ha!” 

No answering voice. Each boy was caught up in 
himself, and they cast suspicious glances at each other, 
and they felt upon them a certain shame that this 
should be here, in this room where one sat and another 
stood, each lost in the feast that the old man had 
provided for them. The first one to 


speak was Condron. His voice seemed to shake the 
room that for the past ten minutes had been wrapped in 
silence. 


“T’ll take this one!” he half shouted. “How much is 
it?” 

The old man came round, looked over his shoulder 
and said: “One and sixpence.” It was a figure of a 
naked girl sitting astride a chair. 

“Those with two figures on,” whined the old man 
for the information of those gathered about him, “those 
are two shillings.” 

“T’ll have this too,” said Condron. Immediately the 
others crowded round him. 

“Ha! ha!” they laughed aloud. There were two 
figures on the second postcard he bought. 

“Wait,” said Condron. “I don’t think I have enough 
money.” And he fished in his pocket and brought out 
two shillings and some coppers. He counted them. 

“Hey, Dago!” he called. “Lend me ninepence.” 

“T haven’t got ninepence,” said Dago. 

This seemed to surprise them all, even the old man 
looked queerly at him. 

“Well, sub up, you fellers,” said Condron. His tone 
had command in it. “Sub up,” he said. 

“Here,” said Condron, handing the old man the 
money. He pocketed the two postcards and turned to 
the others. “Let’s go,” he said, and they all put down 
the cards they held. As they trooped out Condron said 
with some disgust: “Christ! I thought you fellows said 
you had money.” 

When they reached the street Dago called out: 
“Wait a 


minute. Wait for me! I’ve left my cigarettes and 
matches in there.” And he ran back to the shop. The 
old man looked at him. Dago leaned across the counter 
and said: “Say, dad! I brought you the custom, you 
know. You ought to let us have one for nothing.” And 
he looked pleadingly at the old man. 

“Get out!” 

“T’ll snitch, then!” shouted Dago. 

“Wait then.” 

And the old man came back and handed him a 
postcard. Dago looked at it and smiled. “Thank you,” 
he said, and put it securely in his pocket. 

“Now get out,” exclaimed the old man gruffly, and 
when the boy had left the shop he turned out the lights 
and locked the door. 

When Dago at last came up, he had run a good part 
of the way, for they were all eager to be getting along; 
he suggested to them that they ought to get a bottle of 
ale. 

“What for?” asked Burns. 

“To drink, you fool,” rejoined Condron. “Here,” he 
said suddenly, “who’ll go for it?” 

They all looked at each other, and suddenly Dago 
said: “I will.’ He came back to them later with an 
opened bottle of ale which they all shared. 

“Let’s go back through Gill Street,” suggested 
Condron. “We can watch the night shift at the 
‘Abbey.’ ” The “Abbey” was the peculiar name they 
had christened the abattoir in Gill Street. 


“Sure!” they said in a chorus, and marched off gaily 
down the road. All were in high spirits. They had 
enjoyed themselves, they had touched the borders of a 
new and fascinating world that sent the blood lashing 
wildly within them. Not even the thought of early 
rising to the response of the alarm clock, and the 
renewing of acquaintanceship with the dark and dirty 
world of their calling, not even these things touched 
them now. From time to time, urged on by the secret 
elation they felt, they heaped admiration and gratitude 
on Dago, called him a sport, a good fellow, and Burns 
suggested that they buy him a whole bottle of ale on 
Friday — their pay night. 

“Sure thing,” said Condron. “We’ll go on the razzle 
proper.” 

They all laughed. Arm in arm they swept down the 
hill. Passers-by stepped off the sidewalk in disgust; 
looked after them and exclaimed: 

“Disgraceful. Young boys. H’m.” And others said: 
“Just imagine. Drunk, too. Isn’t it pitiable?” But one 
saw through these random sayings as through a mirror, 
the clue to a certain train of thought, controlled by a 
certain mental temperature. There was an impotence in 
such people who stood looking after these four boys, 
bursting with energy, with youthful longings, swinging 
their way down the hill, and singing lustily. A 
policeman warned them to be quiet. They laughed, put 
their fingers to their noses, shouted, whistled, then ran 
flying down the hill, the policeman shaking his fist 
after them, as he remarked to a 


passing elderly gentleman: “Such divils! I never saw 
the like!” 

“Prison is the place for such ruffians, sir,” said the 
old gentleman, passing on up the hill. 

When the four reached the bottom of the hill they 
suddenly stopped. They did not speak, but looked at 
each other. A clock struck eleven. 

“Let’s go down this way,” said Burns, and he led off 
towards London Road. The others followed. As they 
were passing the Art Gallery, Burns ran into the 
middle of the road, picked up a handful of horse-dung 
and flung it in the face of the stone figure of Michael 
Angelo seated at the entrance to the Gallery. Parts of it 
clouded his eyes, and when they beheld his plight they 
laughed loud and long. Something had awakened in 
them, a furious burst of energy that must spend itself at 
all costs. They crossed the street and walked at the 
back of a huge hotel. When they reached Gill Street 
Dago said: 

“Soon they’re moving this place. They’re going to 
have the abattoir right out in the country this time, 
because as all the animals live in the country it’s easier 
to get them to kill.” 

This was disturbing news to Burns, who from his 
early childhood had revealed a weakness for such 
places, his father having at one time been a butcher, 
until one day a dead bullock which had just been 
dispatched by him, and which hung in huge chains to 
drain, fell and crushed him to death. Each Saturday 
afternoon, and Sunday too, when it was possible for 
him to be free, Burns would walk the five and a 


half odd miles in all weathers, and beam with delight 
the moment he could screw his eye hard up against the 
hole in the door, and so witness the strange scenes 
carried on within. He would stand as if petrified and 
watch a newly-arrived beast struggle for its life, the 
dull fire of protest glowing in the large eyes: watch as 
it was pushed and thrust and prodded from the waggon 
to the fatal door, behind which it already sensed its 
fate, all-embracing and bewildering. He would watch it 
ringed to the bloody floor, his eyes starting from his 
head, as with uplifted axe the huge man brought it 
crashing down upon the skull of the helpless beast. For 
hours he would stand thus, drawn as by a powerful 
magnet towards this welter of blood, of strangled 
agonizing cries, of mute protest. And now they were 
going to close it for ever. 

“And they’re really closing it down?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the informant. “They’re really closing it 
down.” 

“Another thing,” he said, “the other night I heard 
my old man talking about it, because he said, when 
they build the new one they are going to put it on the 
rates. He said: ‘The Corporation say these animals are 
offensive in their habits as they pass through the centre 
of the city.’ Then he read a letter to my mother. It was 
written by a gentleman who lives in the city. He said 
the sight was disgusting with these animals passing 
through the main streets, past the big shops, filling the 
streets with their droppings.” 

Condron interrupted and said, “That’s dung, isn’t 
it?” 


And he laughed, and the others said, “Isn’t our Connie 
clever, eh?” 

“Yes,” continued Dago. “My father was talking 
about this, and he said to my mother: ‘You ask why 
this new building should be put upon the rates? [Il tell 
you. The Corporation say to themselves, “All this 
killing, this dirt, this smell, etc., etc., is to supply these 
people with meat. Very well. They must pay. We’ ll put 
it on the rates.” ’” 

Dago paused to get his breath, and Burns said, “To 
hell with rates. They kill bullocks at night-time. I know 
they do. They always kill the big fellers at night shift. 
Are you fellows coming?” 

“Of course! We’re all coming,” rejoined Condron. 
“What’s wrong with you?” And they made off in a 
body towards the squat building at the end of the 
street. Even here the smell, the warm animal smell of 
blood, came to their nostrils. The street was dark, 
uninhabited except by the occupants of the single 
house that stood at the top end of the road, supposedly 
a minister and his family, for whom this close contact 
with blood, with kicking, grunting, squealing and 
bellowing beasts might have had a certain significance, 
and for the minister himself some essence of 
relationship with the Old Testament. 

“Here we are, boys,’ exclaimed Burns, and 
immediately there was a rush and scramble for the best 
spy-hole in the door. They thrust and pushed each 
other with marvellous agility; one forced the other 
from the hole, and sometimes the smallest of the group 
would screw himself almost into a 


ball in order to fit in, and so work his eager eye 
towards that hole, behind which there existed strange 
things, behind which memorable scenes took place, 
and when they heard the breathing of the animals 
something quickened in them, and their eyes appeared 
to ransack the holes, and had they had the power 
would have torn down the door, and so left gaping to 
the night the drama being played behind it. Even if 
they could not see these things, the sounds alone 
conjured up in their minds the strangeness and sudden 
terror. The symphony of voices, of thuds, of hoofs 
pawing the floor, of bleatings and bellowings, the soft 
slushy sound of feet trampling through blood — this 
symphony was one they carried in their ears; they held 
vividly in their minds. Burns, with almost clock-like 
regularity, returned to this door again and again. 

All this had been passing panorama-like across 
Condron’s mind. In the night he woke screaming. But 
the silence both living and dead, for his mother could 
not hear him, stifled this sudden scream. He sat up in 
bed. His face was bathed in sweat. 

“Christ!” he said. “The horrid dream I had. It must 
have been that ale.” 

He struck a match and lighted a candle. Then he lit 
a cigarette and lay back thinking. He had a sudden fear 
of darkness, and did not blow the candle out. He got 
out of bed and crossed to the window. He threw it up 
and leaned out. Darkness, and below him a sea of 
roofs. He shut the window down. Then he picked up 
the candle and crept 


to his mother’s room. She was lying on her back. But 
she was not sleeping, and when the frightened youth 
held the candle aloft he looked down at her, at her 
quietude, her peacefulness. But he suddenly saw she 
was awake. She stared at him, a questioning swam into 
her eyes. Condron jumped with fright, for he thought 
her sleeping. He blew out the light and ran back to his 
room. Then he flung himself on the bed and burst into 
tears. 
“Oh, mother!” he said. “Oh, mother!” 


Chapter III 


HERE’S that fellow Condron?” asked the boss 
WV scaler. “That’s twice this morning I’ve found 
him away from his job.” 

The speaker was standing in the stokehold of the 
cargo boat Harlem, that had just docked after a seven 
months’ voyage to New Zealand. The boys came from 
their hiding-places; some peeped from _ boiler 
entrances. Then from the back-end came a voice: 
“Connie’s in the lavo.” 

“He’s always in the lavo,” growled the man. “If I 
find he’s been there again, he’ll go for good. Get that, 
you fellows?” he added suddenly. “If I find anybody 
here not on the job, he’s going to go pretty quick.” 

The boys returned to their work, and the man left 
the stokehold. After searching about for half an hour, 
he discovered Condron, together with some other boys, 
secreted in the officers’ lavatory in the alley way. He 


flung the door back. 
“Hey, you confounded lot of blighters! Come out of 
it——” He paused, and then added as he dropped his 


hand heavily on a boy named Curtain, “I warned you 
before, didn’t I? Now go and draw your cards. Go on!” 
he continued, ignoring the boy’s protests. “Go and 
draw your 


bloody cards, and never come back here again. I’m fed 
up with you. You’ve got all these others as bad as 
yourself.” He turned to the others. Immediately 


Condron’s hands went to his pockets. But the man had 
seen something. 

“What you got there?” he asked, and held his hand 
out boldly to receive. “Have you been on the pinch 
lately? ’'m looking for the fellow who steals those 
hammers and slices, and sells them on the road.” 

The three boys stared hard at the man. Burns made 
as though to go, but the man held him. 

“Not so fast,” he said, and looking at Condron, 
“Turn out your pockets.” 

“T haven’t got any hammer,” spluttered Condron, 
somewhat confused, a great blush flaming up on his 
face. “I haven’t got any, I tell you. I don’t go on the 
pinch. It’s———” He suddenly stopped, for Dago had 
pinched him smartly in the rear. He too was trembling, 
as was Burns. All three seemed as though any minute 
they must burst into tears. 

“Turn out your pockets,” repeated the man. “If you 
don’t I’ll take you to the ship’s policeman. He’ll soon 
make you turn them out.” And he added loudly, a 
certain viciousness in the tone of his voice: “In 
addition, the whole flaming lot of you can draw your 
cards out. D’you hear?” Then, after a moment’s 
silence, “Well?” 

Condron nudged the other two. There was appeal 
on his face as he looked at the man and replied: “I’m 
sorry — I can’t — I can’t turn them out.” 


In that moment a flood of shame swept through 
him. 


“T can’t turn them out,” he stammered, gesticulated, 
protested. 

The others looked helplessly at the boss. The man, 
evidently tired of waiting, said: “I'll turn them out 
then.” He walked into the lavatory and closed the door 
behind him. 

“Now,” he said, approaching the tallest of them. 
“Now, Condron.” 

Condron put his arms up, saying, “All right.” Then 
suddenly, for again Dago pinched him vigorously in 
the rear, he dropped one hand to his pocket and pulled 
out two cards, which he was in the act of passing 
behind his back to Dago, when the man shot his arm 
out. 

“What’s that?” he asked, intercepting Condron’s 
arm. 

There was no reply. The two cards fell to the floor. 
The man bent down and picked them up. When he 
looked at them he grinned broadly, then altered his 
expression to one of dark anger and exclaimed: “So 
that’s it then? You dirty little tyke. Get out!” he roared 
at them. “Get out! Get out!” though it was impossible 
for them to do so, as the man standing in the middle of 
the lavatory, his legs well apart, himself prevented it. 
Before their surprised eyes, in which one saw both 
wrath and shame, the man tore up the cards, spilling 
the pieces all over the floor, and in such a way as to 
reveal to the startled and angry boys his opinion of 
such things. As though he had torn up a reptile and 
flung it repugnantly from him. 

“Now get out,” he snarled, and opened the door. 


He made way for them to pass, and as each one 
passed him he clouted them viciously upon the head 
with his bunched fist, repeating the while the phrase, 
“Dirty little tykes! Dirty little tykes!” 

They ran down the alleyway and disappeared 
through the door leading to the engine-room. There 
was a wildness about their movements as_ they 
clattered down ladder after ladder, occasionally 
slipping on the grease-lined steel steps. From time to 
time they gave vent to their feelings. 

“The bastard,” Condron said, almost in tears, for 
not only had he lost his precious cards, but his two 
shillings also. He had denied himself cigarettes and a 
visit to the pictures on this account. He swore 
repeatedly under his breath. 

“Lousy old geyser,” Dago said. “Lousy old geyser.” 

They reached the engine-room. 

“Tt’s all your fault,” Burns said, looking up at Dago. 
“Only for you we wouldn’t have gone to the lavo.” 

“Stow that or I'll wipe your kisser,” Dago said. 

When they reached the stokehold each boy went off 
to his own job. They found their hammers, which they 
had planted in various places behind the boilers. 
Meanwhile the boss-scaler had spread the news to 
everybody working aboard the ship. When the dinner 
hour arrived, Condron, Burns, and Dago, who always 
went to the same cocoa-rooms for their meals, had to 
pass along the saloon deck, where now almost a score 
of men were sitting down, their backs against the 
ship’s bulkhead, eating their sandwiches from baskets 
and bags and greasy papers. And as the boys passed 
along this 


deck, for the only available gangway was situated just 
beneath the saloon companion ladder, the men called 
them by various names. Others offered comment. An 
old man, a painter, called after them: 

“If I was your father I’d tan your rump, that’s what 
I’d bloody well do.” 

The boys, as they reached the end of the deck, 
turned round and held their fingers to their noses in 
mock derision. Seeing one of the men making to go 
after them they slid down the companion ladder and 
vanished from sight. They ran at top speed down the 
gangway and, carried by their own impetus, landed all 
three together into a freshly-piled dump of grain. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” they laughed aloud. 

The company’s policeman gave chase, but they 
were already nearly at the top of the shed, and a 
moment later disappeared from sight. 

“Phew!” exclaimed Condron, as they pulled up 
outside the dock gate. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” Dago could not stop laughing, whilst 
Burns said: “Christmas, but it doesn’t take much to 
amuse you.” 

They crossed the road and entered the cocoa-rooms. 

Whilst they waited at the table for their hot-pot, a 
meal they all very much enjoyed, it being their almost 
daily fare, they discussed the action of the boss-scaler. 
Condron thumped the table, saying: 

“Rotten swine! I know him. Who in our street 
doesn’t know old Sloane and his meddling wife? 
Every time I go 


out I can see her watching me through the window. I 
watched her this morning too. She stands behind the 
curtain, and as soon as I close our front door there she 
is, pulling back the curtain, and darting a look at me 
that’s enough to make a cow lay an egg. Only the other 
night as I was going down the street she pulled me up. 
You never saw such a woman.” Condron paused, for 
the stout lady had placed their hot-pots upon the table. 
She looked at them in an inquiring sort of way. 

“We’re tallies,” Condron said, looking up into the 
woman’s face. She nodded and returned to her place 
behind the counter. This meant that all three boys had 
handed in their workers’ tallies to the woman in lieu of 
payment until the Friday evening, the customary pay- 
day in dock-land. 

“Yes, you never saw such a woman,” repeated 
Condron. “You can’t budge for her. Said to me the 
other night, ‘How are you, Mike?’ ” 

The others laughed. 

“Well, fellows,” he exclaimed, a broad grin 
spreading from ear to ear, “how am I? Don’t I look 
well, eh?” He patted his chest. The others nodded their 
approval. 

“That’s the kind of woman she is,” Condron said. 
“Always asking silly questions. Why, in our street 
alone they call her ‘Poke-nose,’ so what d’you suppose 
her relations call her? Yes, asked me how I was, as 
though she couldn’t see, and said she, ‘It’s a shame the 
way you leave your poor mother like that, night after 
night.’ ” 


Condron lapsed into silence. 


“She’s an old hag,” Burns said. 

“Of course,” interrupted Condron, “that’s the way 
people are. Let us fellows do anything at all, any little 
thing, and they’re interfering. I know my mother’s 
lonely, but sometimes she doesn’t want me. She once 
said, ‘It isn’t right for you to be sitting here with me all 
the time. Go out among the boys.’ Well, what can a 
fellow do?” 

Immediately Burns took up the conversation. 

“Yes, what can a fellow do? Parents are rotten. 
People rottener,’he said. “If we have no money,” he 
continued, “we have to go to the park. Keep off the 
grass, they say. If we go to a football match we have to 
pay like the men do, and you’re lucky to get even a 
peep at the ball through the men’s legs. If you talk to a 
Judy, she lets you spend your couple of coppers, and 
then when you come home, you find your old man’s 
seen you talking to her in the street, and he gives you a 
clew on the lug. Doesn’t matter what us fellows do, 
these adults, or whatever they’re supposed to be, put 
their finger in your pie. I say,” he concluded, with his 
chest thrown out, “I say it’s a rotten world for us 
fellers.” 

The others agreed. 

“Judies,’ Dago said. He struck his fist upon his 
knee. “Judies have a better time than we do. They 
don’t even cane them at school. They don’t do any 
work, and as soon as they’ve got their hair up they go 
out mashing.” 


“IT hope,” Condron said, with dead seriousness, “I 
hope that some day every hair on old Sloane’s head 
turns into a drum-stick and batters his brains out.” 


They all laughed. The cocoa-rooms were now 
crowded with dock-workers. Painters, labourers, 
riveters, plumbers, firemen, winchmen, they occupied 
every conceivable bit of space where it was possible to 
eat. Just then three men came in. They were 
quartermasters from a big South American passenger 
liner. They looked round anxiously for some place to 
sit, then across to the woman behind the counter, 
silently questioning her. She saw the cleanly scraped 
plates of the three boys. They sat expressing their 
feelings in hurried and furtive whispers. 

“Here, you boys,” the woman called out, “you’ve 
finished long ago. Get up and make way for your 
elders.” 

Condron, Burns and Dago rose to their feet. They 
left the table, and each as he passed in front of the 
counter flung a contemptuous glance at the stout 
proprietress. 

“Your meat’s as hard as hell,” Condron said aloud. 

“Aye! And the bloody spuds,” Burns said. 

“Get outside,” the woman shouted. 

She left her place behind the counter, and cleared 
the empty plates from the table. She smiled at the men 
as they took the vacated seats. 

“T never saw such lads,” she said, looking at the 
three men. She flicked the crumbs from the table with 
the corner of her apron. 


“Give us three ninepennies,” said one of the 
quartermasters, with a decided solemnity of tone in his 
voice. 

“Yes, sir,” and the woman hurried off to collect 
their order. 

The other two men sat silent. The three boys 
meanwhile 


were standing on the edge of the pavement in front of 
the shop. 

“T call it lousy,” Burns said. 

“So do I,” Dago said. 

“There you are then,” commented Condron. 

There was growing up in him a feeling of 
resentment. On every hand he felt the rigorous 
curtailment of his energies. Nor was he alone in thus 
harbouring and even sustaining that feeling. The others 
too were conscious of it, though not so vividly as 
Condron. There was a feeling of frustration, of a 
determined effort to stem their ideas, smother their 
youthful and buoyant enthusiasm. 

“One of these days,” said Condron with great 
earnestness, “we'll get our own back on all these 
people who fool about with us, who tell us to keep off 
the grass, who tell us to stop swinging on the lamp- 
posts, and drag us to chapel on Sundays; who cuff us 
when we’re not looking, and won’t let us go to the 
pictures a 

“Yes,” Dago interrupted excitedly, “they’ll get it in 
the neck one of these days. I saw in a newspaper the 


other day that somebody sent to my mother — I think 
it was an American pape v 

“Well?” Burns said, irritated by the other’s fits of 
stammering. 

“Well, I saw in this paper,” he went on, “where’n 
American pusher said nobody was any good, meaning 
of course boys, said nobody was any good unless he 
was a scout.” 

“Ha! ha! Who ever believes what the Yanks say? 
Who 


cares?” asked Condron, affecting a superior air. “I say, 
who cares?” 

“T wouldn’t be a scout anyhow,” Dago said. “It’s 
like the Army. Drilling and scrubbing and cleaning.” 

“Neither would I. Who wants to be what these 
people ask?” Burns said. “If we do want to be anything 
of our own accord, they just won’t let us. We have to 
be what they say.” 

At that moment a whistle blew. 

Instantly all three looked at each other. One 
o’clock. They ran wildly across the road, narrowly 
escaping being knocked down by a heavy motor lorry 
laden with bales of cotton. Its driver pulled up to avert 
what to him seemed inevitable disaster. But 
miraculously they managed to dodge this thundering 
juggernaut of the road. They reached the dock, panting 
after the exertion. A stream of curses shot from the 
driver’s mouth. 

“There you are again,” Condron cried into Dago’s 
ear, as they raced down the shed. “They’re all the 


same. He wouldn’t dared have called a grown man a 
bastard, take it from me.” 

They climbed the gangway in silence. The boss- 
scaler was coming towards them. 

“This way,” Condron said, “this way. Then he won’t 
see us. We’re ten minutes late already.” 

Condron rushed towards the open hatch, and 
clambering over the ladder began a rapid descent to the 
*tween-decks. Instantly a chorus of voices roared out: 

“Hey! You young swine! Look out there!” 


“Jesus Christ!” exclaimed the man at the winch, for 
a full sling containing four bales of cotton was coming 
up from the hatch. He stopped the winch. Condron was 
conscious of this chorus of voices roaring over his 
head, but he kept on, Dago and Burns hot on his heels. 

“It doesn’t matter what a fellow does,” whispered 
Dago. “He’s always in the wrong.” 

“Good God!” shouted the man at the winch, and to 
the man with the lead on the fall, “Careful there! 
Careful, or you’ll crush the silly little devils to pulp.” 
The man looked up and grinned. 


Chapter IV 


HAT boy next door,” remarked Mr. Sloane, when 
he arrived home that evening, “that boy,” he 
repeated, “will end up in a bad way, believe me.” 

“Which boy?” asked his wife. 

“You know who I’m talking about,” continued her 
husband. “I was sitting in a cocoa-room to-day and 
three of these lads came in. They were sitting near me, 
but so taken up with arguments of one kind and 
another that they didn’t notice me at the table behind 
them. They were talking about you,” he concluded. His 
silence had the air of finality about it. The last word 
had been spoken. The woman served him his dinner. 

“Talking about me, eh?” she kept muttering, as she 
hobbled from table to oven and back again, for she was 
a victim to rheumatism. “Talking about me, eh? That 
Mikey Condron. A devil of a lad that.” 

“That’s it,” said her husband. “He’s got the devil in 
him. He and three others scamped their work to-day 
and hid themselves away in one of the ship’s lavatories 
to gloat over filthy postcards. I caught them.” 

“Good God! How did they get their hands on such 
stuff, I wonder?” 


“Ask me,” said the man. “Next time I catch them 
away from their work I’ll make them draw their cards. 
I told them as much.” 

“T was in the house next door to-day,” said the 
woman. “God, it’s pitiful watching that woman, so it 


is. Deaf and dumb. What an affliction! And the place 
— you never saw anything like it. She’s so helpless. 
She took me into his room. I never saw the like in my 
life. Disgraceful. Here and there on the walls 
photographs of boxers and these wicked-looking 
actresses. Mrs. Condron, poor old thing, she just 
pointed at all that devil’s mess, and looked at me as if 
to say, ‘What do you think of it?’ Fancy having a son 
like that. She doesn’t look well either, lately. I think 
she has a weak heart too. Ned, if ever you sack that 
lad, Pll never forgive you.” 

She looked across at her husband, and the 
expression on her face was such as to convey to him 
her feelings in the matter. As if she said, “I’m dead 
earnest about it.” 

Mr. Sloane laughed, “You’ve changed all of a 
sudden,” he remarked quietly. 

“Changed?” she echoed the word. 

“Yes, changed. We all know how his poor old 
mother is. We all know she’s deaf and dumb, and that 
her son treats her like a little child. But what can we 
do? And why, I ask, should we be interfering in other 
people’s business? Now Condron’s a mere kid. But to- 
day he surprised me. D’you know that’s just what he 
was talking about. About people interfering, not only 
with his mother, 


but with him. At first I just felt like getting up and 
boxing his ears. But I didn’t. There’s something in 
what the lad says. Leave them alone. They don’t 
interfere with us, do they? Let them be.” 


“So you wouldn’t then?” she broke in tartly. “If you 
were his mother what would you do? The lad is never 
in the house. Out night after night, and lately he’s just 
gone past himself. If his father were alive e 

“Well, look here,” said Mr. Sloane, and there was a 
hint of anger in his voice. “Don’t let’s get to 
loggerheads over things we have nothing to do with. 
After all the lad is a lad. You can’t expect a young 
strapping boy like Condron to be sitting his nights out 
with an old woman like Mrs. Condron, for she is an 
old woman, and afflicted like she is. Then again they 
have a priest going there every Sunday now. Let him 
look after them both. He wouldn’t be doing any more 
than his duty anyhow. I repeat that it’s best to leave 
things as they are, and not go raking up trouble.” 

But Mrs. Sloane, with recollections of her visit to 
the Condrons’ house still crystal clear in her mind, 
would not be silenced. She became angry. 

“You talk like a parrot,” she said. “It’s a right that 
we have, and we ought to exercise it, for it’s plain and 
it’s clear that that boy is going to the devil for the want 
of a helping hand, a firm hand, a man’s hand, for his 
poor father’s is powerless now. To think that a lad like 
that, just seventeen, should go drinking and carrying 
on his filthy ways with dirty pictures — why, I hear 
now that he hangs around Lime 


Street on Sunday nights, interfering with women. 
Grown women. What’s the country coming to, in 
heaven’s name, when you find young innocent boys 
carrying on such shameful things? You say to me that I 


shouldn’t interfere. Indeed, it would do you a lot of 
good if you interfered a little more. You were a good 
pal of his father’s when he was alive. Why can’t you 
help his son? You see him every day. He works under 
you. What a chance you’ve got to give him a talking 
to! To help the lad and take him into your confidence. 
No. It seems to me that we grown-up people have a 
duty to do towards another’s child. And look how his 
mother is placed. Condron’s only a mere kid after all, 
and we ought to help.” 

“That’s all right. You women are all the same. You 
can see everything but the obvious, the real thing. If 
you worked with these boys you’d find you had a 
queer handful to look after.” 

“But ’'m not worrying about the other boys. ’'m 
only thinking about Mike Condron, a lad without a 
father, with a helpless, useless, pitiable mother; with 
nobody at his back.” 

“If you had heard what he said about you to-day,” 
replied Mr. Sloane, “you would think otherwise.” 

“Tut! tut!” she said. “He’s a mere child, and who 
takes notice of what children say? Indeed.” She felt 
vexed, for there was real eagerness, real earnestness 
behind this newly-growing desire to help, to act as 
counsel for the boy, to save him from the streets, and 
“Worse than that,” as she put it to her husband. 


Mr. Sloane, looking at his watch, got up and went 
into the back-kitchen to wash himself, and whilst he 
washed he pondered upon the remarks of his wife. He 
came into the kitchen saying: “That’s the pity. We 


always say the same thing. And it’s a bad habit 
ignoring what children say.” 

““Awsh——!” his wife exclaimed. 

“Well,” he said, turning towards the door, “I’m 
going for the usual.” 

“All right, Ned,” she said, and smiled at him. There 
was a warmth in that smile, and it seemed to reach out 
to him, touching him with its kindness and its glow. 

“Tl bring you the usual back,” he said, and opened 
the door. 

“Don’t be late,” she said hurriedly. 

“No,” he replied, and banging the door passed out 
into the street. He saw Michael Condron as he was 
turning into his house. The lad recognized him. But he 
merely stared at him in an insolent, forward way, and 
there was a helplessness too, evident behind this rude 
expression, as is often the way with young people, and 
Mr. Sloane smiled inwardly as he saw it. He passed 
into the public-house. 

Condron stood at the bottom of the street, his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets, a vacant look upon his 
face, gazing into nothingness, and whilst he balanced 
first on one leg, then on the other, he whistled a merry 
tune. The huge clock outside the public-house struck 
seven. He had returned home from work at half-past 
five, gone through the self-same ceremony of a hastily 
gorged meal, and the subsequent 


vigorous ablutions, and had then left the house. In his 
own youthful mind he was becoming dimly aware of 
his mother’s changed attitude towards him, and on 


some occasions he felt himself further and further 
away from her in feeling. She was a different woman. 
His ideas, his own feelings upon the subject continued 
to be tossed upon the waters of insecurity. 

“If only she could speak,” he would often say to 
himself. At night he would lie back and think, and 
always his thoughts, that ever threatened to carry him 
beyond the abyss of his own life, always these 
thoughts were suddenly held by his mother, as though 
she were a barrier, a stone wall between himself and 
the unrealizable. But now when silence held them 
apart, when her affliction began to absorb her every 
thought and action, a dread fear would rise in the soul 
of the youth. Lately, he pondered, she had not bothered 
to wish him good-night, nor indeed to kiss him, as had 
been her nightly custom, a custom that went beyond 
custom; a custom that rose and spread beyond the mere 
boundaries of habit, for the woman’s silence, her 
deafness, had transformed the custom into a ritual, and 
when the boy kissed her, she would utter strange 
sounds, not unlike a grunt of satisfaction on occasion, 
and in time the boy too responded to this, so that he 
perceived hidden words, thoughts and feeling in these 
sounds. When he touched her lips with his own, he 
imagined he was blowing words of his own into his 
mother’s mouth. So his own imagination told him. 
Indeed Mrs. Condron felt when his lips were upon her 
own that he had gently blown his own childish love, 
his own innocence, the 


fruit of his youthful enthusiasm, to the very floor of 
her soul. 

Condron whistled on, oblivious of external things, 
unconscious of passers-by, of the wild orgy of sounds 
that rose up as it were from the lungs of the street. He 
remembered too that when he had gone home that 
evening he had just been in time to catch sight of the 
solicitous Mrs. Sloane, disappearing through the back- 
kitchen. When he sat down to his meal he conversed 
with his mother, for he had learned the language of 
mutes. 

“Why is that woman here?” he asked. 

“Shut your mouth,” she had replied. 

“But, mother——” 

“Shut your mouth,” she had repeated, and 
immediately left the kitchen. 

“That bloody interfering woman,” he had said to 
himself, and then followed his mother upstairs. She 
was sitting on the bed, and again the youth noticed that 
her eyes were resting upon the ornament his father had 
won at the fair. And it seemed to his own childish 
imagination as though that statue had moved. Its rider, 
too, whose arm raised higher the already uplifted 
sword. He looked from one to the other. His mother 
kept her eyes fixed upon the horse and rider, and he 
noticed, too, that they were wet with tears. Something 
in him broke in that moment, and he was filled with 
love for her. He walked over and knelt down at her 
feet. She did not move, did not look at him, and he 
remained thus, his heart seeming to swell, a lump 
rising in his throat. 


“Mother!” he had cried aloud to her. “Mother!” 

She had gently pushed him away from her. 

“Tl smash that bloody thing, so I will,” he said 
now, aloud, and a passing railway porter looked 
suspiciously towards the youth who stood outside the 
public-house, unconscious of the pouring rain, and 
who exclaimed from time to time: “Ill smash the 
bloody thing.” 

Mrs. Condron had again written a letter to the 
curate of the chapel thanking him for his kindly 
consideration, but she replied: “I am not willing to go 
into the home of the Aged Sisters of the Poor. I have a 
son, who is now a man, and I will not leave him.” 

She realized in her own heart that her muteness had 
had its measure of effect upon the boy too. “And what 
right have I,” she thought, “what right have I to curb 
his enthusiasm, to pinion his wings? How can I expect 
him to sit with me in my loneliness, and to share it? To 
watch and feel my affliction slowly poisoning his own 
enthusiasm? God help me!” 

She was solicitous of her son. She wanted to see 
him get on, and she had said: “Michael, if your father 
were alive now you would not be scaling out ships’ 
boilers. But now that he is gone, you must help the 
memory of his love for you to keep your face to the 
front. You’re not a dull boy, my son, and if you work 
hard perhaps you’ll be able to get something better 
than this kind of life.” But the words of wisdom that 
come from the mouths of the humble are often broken 
upon the wheel of hard, stern and unrelenting reality. 
That which 


is the fruit and essence of feeling is often devoured in 
the bowels of the machine. 

Sometimes her helplessness hung upon her like a 
dead weight, obstructing her, smothering her thoughts, 
her hopes. The woman next door had been kind to 
Mrs. Condron; had sat with her whilst she wrote on a 
piece of paper the words that would find no response 
upon the afflicted tongue, and she had read those 
words again and again. 


“T have asked my husband to look to your boy, for it 
seems to me that his cruel treatment of you, his own 
mother, is caused through nothing save ignorance and 
lack of understanding. I’m sure Ned, who was one of 
your husband’s closest friends, will keep an eye upon 
Michael. I only mention this because the other night, 
although of course I have often spoken to him — but 
the other night particularly I stopped him in the street 
and asked him how you were, for I knew you had had 
a bad bout. I might as well have asked a dog, Mrs. 
Condron, for all the consideration Michael showed 
you. I know for a fact that lately he has been going to 
public-houses, and last Friday a friend of mine saw 
him talking to one of those disgraceful women in Lime 
Street. I repeat, I only say this because being a mother 
myself, although my children are dead, I felt for you, 
and thought it best you should know. My husband says 
he is young, and of course he’s a very impressionable 
lad, give him his due, but he wants a helping hand 
behind him, and I might add, a firm hand, if only for 
his own good. I often 


feel in a way, Mrs. Condron, that your affliction is a 
blessing in disguise, for you are deaf, and unconcerned 
with things outside. The children these days are 
terrible, the girls especially. They have no sense of 
decency, no refinement, all those lovely things we 
ourselves valued as girls have vanished. And to pass 
down a main street on Sundays is sorrowful, for these 
young people seem aimless, useless, idle and good for 
nothing. Forgive me, Mrs. Condron, but I think of you 
very often, and though your son says I am interfering I 
am all for his own good. — Sarah Sloane.” 


Condron’s mother, after reading this long letter, for 
it was the only method of communication open to the 
woman, had flung it in the fire. She had been doubtful 
about Michael lately, but she decided to say nothing to 
him. 

“How ready,” she thought, “other people always 
are, and always with the wrong kind of help.” 

One evening she decided she would get the boy to 
stay in. She would talk to him. She would appeal to 
him. She would never doubt his honesty, a quality in 
him that she had always admired. Once she thought of 
seeking the counsel of the curate of the chapel, but the 
only suggestion he made was for her to go into a 
home, and again she repeated the phrase in her mind: 
“Always ready to help, but not with the help we want.” 

She was now sixty years of age. Her only living 
relations were two sisters, now living in Australia, 
both her senior in years. Nothing had come of 
approaches in that direction, 


and indeed the boy had steadfastly refused to go to the 
Colonies in any case. Did he want to be anything? Did 
he want to do anything particularly? She had put these 
questions to him many months ago, at a time when he 
was uncertain and unsettled as to his work. 

His reply had been, “I just want to be left alone.” 

That wish she had carried out to the letter. A few 
days previous she had gone into his room, and was 
shocked to find questionable pictures in his drawer. 
“Dear God!” she said to herself, “is this what he is 
taking his time with?” 

She did not destroy them. She felt that there was an 
innate truthfulness in her son, a hidden and unuttered 
loyalty. She would wait. Late that night her son fell 
down at his own bedroom door. He was hopelessly and 
helplessly drunk. 


Chapter V 


THE hammering in the boilers suddenly ceased. 
Then a black face, a very small black face, made its 
appearance. It was Dago. He called out: “Hey there, 
Condron!” Condron seemed to answer from a great 
distance. Only the echo of his reply appeared to reach 
the boy in the hole. 

“Hello!” said the voice. 

“Where’s Burns to-day?” 

“How do I know?” 

A silence then. Heavy footsteps could be heard 
approaching. Dago called again: “Look out there!” 

“Hey, Condron!” he called once more, and again 
silence. 

“Shut your bloody mouth.” 

There was a silence for almost five minutes. Then 
Condron appeared. He looked just a little scared. 

“I was letting go behind there when I saw old 
Sloane coming along. You nearly gave the game away, 
you little fool.” 

Condron then climbed up. “Move in there.” 

Both figures disappeared inside the boiler. In the 
half darkness Dago asked a question: 

“Did you have a nice fatherly talk with the old lad, 
eh?” 


The other knew that Dago was grinning. He could 
almost feel this grin. 


“The soft old codger,” he said. “Trying to get round 
me. You never heard such stuff in your life. Said, 
“Why don’t you look after your poor old mother, a big 
lad like you going about like you do? I thought you 
had more sense.’ ” 

Dago laughed. “That’s his missus, isn’t it?” he 
asked. 

“Of course. Last night when I went home I just 
caught sight of her, making a bee-line through our 
back-kitchen. She’s been babbling again.” He stopped, 
then added suddenly, “How’d you like it if your 
mother was deaf and dumb?” 

“T wouldn’t like it,” came the reply from Dago. 

“Old Sloane said to me, ‘Would you like to join the 
Band of Hope?’ Would I like to join the Band of 
bloody Hope?” Condron laughed aloud. 

“You couldn’t, even if you wanted to,” Dago said. 

“Why not?” Condron shot out a reply. 

“Catholics can’t join Bands of Hope,” Dago said 
quietly. “Your chapel wouldn’t let you.” 

Condron was meditating. Then he said, “Of course 
they wouldn’t. I never thought of that. StilI——” 

“T wonder why Burns hasn’t turned up to-day.” 

“Ask me another,” Condron said. “I wonder what 
time it is. Listen, to-day’s Saturday. Where’ll we go?” 

Dago made a suggestion. “Let’s see the team play 
this afternoon.” 

“Gerrout,” Condron replied. “Costs you one and 
sixpence 


and yo’re lucky if you see the ball. You said so 
yourself, only yesterday.” 

“There’s a good picture on at the Homer House.” 

“No,” said Condron. “I really don’t want to go 
anywhere where it keeps you late. The old lady’s been 
growling at me lately for coming home late. I tell you 
what. Let’s call for Burns and we’ll go down to the 
Abbey.” 

“That’s fine,” Dago said. “I never thought of that. 
That’s good.” 

As they passed through the dock gate a little after 
one o’clock, they met Burns. He came towards them, 
wearing a sour expression upon his face. 

“What’s the matter?” Condron asked. 

“Sloane told me to get my cards out last night.” 

“But you never told us anything about it,” Dago 
said, whilst Condron added, “Here! Let’s have a wet.” 
All three entered the herb shop. 

“Three bottles pop.” They sat down at a table in the 
dark corner near the fireplace. 

“T never said anything,” Burns began, “because at 
first I thought the old sod was joking. But this morning 
when I went to the timekeeper’s office, Connellon was 
there and told me to go to bloody hell.” 

“That’s hard nuts on you, Burney,” Condron said, 
endeavouring to be sympathetic. “But you’re all right 
in the union, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Burns said, and became silent, appearing 
unduly thoughtful. What he did not say was the 
contrary, 


that he had not been sacked, that he had purposely 
slept in, and spent most of the morning outside the 
Abattoir general office, seeking a job. There was 
something in him that for ever drove him to this place 
of sawdust and blood, and he felt it in himself, but he 
could not express it properly to his friends. 

“What you going to do then?” Condron asked. 
“What’s your old lady say?” 

Dago interrupted then: “And your Liza’s in the 
family-way, too.” 

“Yes,” Burns said, and once more withdrew himself 
from the conversation, observing a silence that caused 
the other two boys to look at him questioningly from 
time to time. 

“You won’t miss much anyhow,” Condron said. 
“And I can give you a bit of news on top of that. ’m 
not going to leave my cards with this firm long, either. 
Old Sloane does nothing but lecture me now, as though 
he were my old fellow.” 

“Let’s go,” Burns said. There was something 
uncertain, a decided impatience in his manner this 
morning. 

“T wouldn’t mind getting a job in the Post Office,” 
Dago said. They made their way slowly up the street. 
“T remember our teacher on Fridays in school. He used 
to say, ‘Now you lads can write me an essay on what 
you would like to be when you leave school.’ Every 
time,” said Dago, “I wrote the same thing.” 

“What was that?” asked Burns. 

“That I wanted to be a postman.” 


When they reached the tram track Condron said, 
“I’m catching the next car. I promised the old lady to 
be home early to-day. She wants me to go out with her 
some time.” 

“And are you going?” 

The two boys spoke in unison. Condron hesitated. 
His loyalty to his mother clashed with the loyalty he 
bore towards his friends. He did not want to disappoint 
them. He was looking forward to going to the Abbey. 

“Well?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “Pll tell you what — you 
call for me at half-past two. If ’'m coming I'll be 
looking out for you. If I can’t come I won’t answer the 
door. You’ll know then.” 

They boarded the car together, and Dago, being the 
last to go up the stairs, shot his hand out and pushed 
off the conductor’s hat. A crowd of people were 
standing on the platform, struggling to find seats in the 
car’s lower deck. In the confusion Dago escaped. The 
two boys maintained a silence until the car stopped at 
the bottom of Dale Street. They descended together. 

“Well?” Burns was speaking. 

Condron seemed irritated. “Well — Christ! I’ve 
already told you what to do. So-long. Call at half-past 
two.” And he shot along the road, leaving the other 
two boys staring after him. His attitude surprised them. 
It was the first time he had hedged a question. He had 
always been so straight, direct, frank with them. They 
moved on. 

“Mothers are a bloody nuisance,” said Burns. 


“And I know it,” said Dago. They walked along for 
some time in silence. Then Dago said: “Listen! About 
getting your cards out. Are you really on the level, 
Burns?” 

Burns stammered something in reply. “I was 
joking,” he said. 

The other looked considerably surprised. 

“Straight?” he asked. 

“Straight,” said Burns. 

“All right,” said Dago. This momentary lapse on 
Burns’s part appeared to the other to be of no 
importance. “Condron and I arranged to go to the 
Abbey.” 

“No!” exclaimed Burns. Here was something after 
his own heart. “What time?” he said. 

“Some time this afternoon,” said Dago. “They say 
Saturday’s a good day down there.” 

““Sunday’s better,” said Burns. He appeared to be an 
authority on the subject. “I know,” he said later, 
noticing the other’s indecision. “Wasn’t my old fellow 
a killer? I ought to know.” The boy’s chest swelled 
with pride. Dago hung his head. 

“Yes, you must know since your old man was on 
that lay.” 

“Sure thing.” 

They had reached the Corporation tenements by this 
time. 

“Well,” said Burns, “see you outside Connie’s 
house at half-past two.” 

“O.K.,” replied Dago. The boys went their different 
ways. 


Burns was delighted. When he gave up his wages 
ona 


Friday evening he received a few coppers back as 
pocket-money. This had already been spent, and he 
was broke. He would not have been able to go 
anywhere else with them. Even now he would have to 
cadge his fare from them. 

“Blast her!” he exclaimed, half aloud, for his sister 
appeared before him. She worked in a neighbouring 
rubber factory. She was two years older than the boy. 
From time to time he stole into her room and pilfered 
from her purse. Just recently he had asked her for 
sixpence. She gave him instead a hearty welt on the 
face with her open hand, exclaiming: “You cheeky 
devil. You lose your own pocket-money playing cards 
at night in that doorway. Think I don’t see you — 
don’t you now?” 

“Stow it,” the boy had replied. “I suppose you’re 
saving up the coppers for the yowler,” he had laughed. 

“Yowler?” she said. 

“Yes, yowler. You know what I mean. The copper’s 
kid.” 

She had blushed, swung towards him baring her 
teeth, but he dodged out of the house. His sister was 
with child by a policeman. 

When Condron arrived home he made a discovery. 
His mother was out. For a moment he stood petrified, 
unable to move, unable to take off cap or coat. It 
seemed so strange. She had never done it before. He 
sat down to think. Moved by an animal curiosity and a 


hunger that did his seventeen years the greatest of 
credit, he crossed to the oven 


to lift out his dinner. But there was nothing there. He 
became more bewildered, even started to cry. Suddenly 
he ran to the rear entrance of the next house, and 
knocked. There was urgency in that knock. The 
woman opened the door. It was Mrs. Sloane. She 
glared at the boy. 

“Is my mother here?” he asked excitedly. 

“No, she isn’t,” replied the woman. 

“Well, she’s not in,” stammered Condron, and the 
words tumbled out in confusion from his mouth. 

“She must have gone out then,” concluded Mrs. 
Sloane, and slammed the door in Condron’s face. 

“You old hag!” he muttered under his breath. He 
did not go back to the house, but passed down the 
entry to emerge at the corner of the next street. Here 
there was a cook-shop. He bought some boiled meat 
and returned home. He cut some bread-and-butter, and 
in a few minutes a pot of tea was made. Condron sat 
down and proceeded with his meal with evident 
enjoyment, all thought of his mother having vanished 
at the urgent behest of his stomach. At half-past two a 
knock came to the door. 

“It doesn’t much matter, anyhow,” he thought, and 
opened the door to find both Dago and Burns, all 
spruce and tidy, smiling on the doorstep. 

“Ready?” asked Dago, grinning. 

“Sure thing,” replied Condron. He disappeared, and 
returned a few minutes later dressed in an overcoat and 


cap. All three made off in the direction of the city. 


For some time after the woman Sloane had been to 
see her Mrs. Condron gave time to reflection. The 
external things, the everyday urgencies that life 
demanded of her, faded more and more into the 
background. The motive in such things dimmed and 
receded further and further from her. She started to go 
out. This was a strange and terrifying adventure for 
her, because for so long she had remained tied to the 
house. All the winter she had been bed-fast with 
rheumatism, she lost contact with people. The gas- 
man, the coal-man, the landlord, the butcher, baker, so 
long used to the woman’s affliction, and having 
adapted themselves to this, revealing not a little 
imagination and real feeling in this endeavour to serve 
and satisfy, all these people now beheld a different 
Mrs. Condron whenever they called with their wares, 
or to collect accounts. She simply stared at them in a 
dull, stubborn way. There was a hint of suspicion in 
her attitude towards them. Distrust and fear looked out 
upon these people. The butcher was the first to 
discover this change. He felt sorry for her, knowing the 
hard life that she had, her husband’s death, her wild 
and unruly son, and more especially the present 
circumstances; and all these, seemingly, the 
handmaidens of her affliction. Soon the butcher told 
the coal-man, and he the postman, so that in a short 
space of time the whole street became aware of the 
fact, so darkly hinted, of Mrs. Condron’s change. 


“Perhaps she’s losing her head,” they said to each 
other; and what could one expect, they asked each 
other, with a son like she had? 


The woman saw she was the victim of her own 
helplessness. How different life would have been with 
her husband alive! What a different son! Long into the 
night she cried herself to sleep, racked as she was by 
the uncertainties, the dangers, the unknowable future. 
If only she could see her son in a steady respectable 
job. If only — but she could not think any more. Daily 
she became more forgetful. When she went out, she 
had no objective in view. There was an aimlessness, an 
abandonment, a surrendering in her habit of 
wandering, now here, now there, the traffic and the 
ceaseless tide of people a nightmare to her. It was as 
though she walked in a huge forest, deaf to the 
symphony of sound that welled up from the city’s 
heart. At times she would stop in the middle of the 
road to smile at a passing child. Mentally confused, 
she would stand there while the child’s parents stared 
at her, unconscious of the woman’s plight, and of the 
momentary joy she found in looking upon the child’s 
face. Then she would see the adult pick up the child, 
stare rudely at her and hurry on, as though she were 
some kind of pestilence. The meaning of such things 
slowly dawned upon her: there was a minute 
gradualness in her perceptions. A policeman would 
offer a helping hand across the road. She would smile 
at him, the while he watched the curious movement of 
her bound and pitiable mouth. At times she became a 


nuisance. She got in people’s way, they frowned and 
pushed ahead. Sometimes children stared after her. 
Passing a public-house, the dowdily dressed woman 
attracted the attention of the harnessed louts who were 
to be seen holding 


up the citadel of the brewers. She would see them, 
knew they were talking about her, their mouths moved, 
expression came and went like gusts of wind. And yet 
she triumphed. This immunity to sound was a door 
closed for ever upon her. 

On the Saturday morning she went down the street, 
not without being seen, for nearly all the occupants of 
the houses had gone to the windows. She crossed the 
road leading towards the docks. She did not know why 
she went, nor how far she would go. She merely 
wandered, pausing here and there, looking across at 
the smoke from a ship’s funnel, or above at a high 
building, and, now again, after some men who 
subjected her to curious and suspicious glances. All 
thought of her son passed away. A hidden force willed 
and bound her to this aimlessness. She was a helpless 
bundle, tossed and bandied here and there. Passing a 
dock gate a policeman saw her. He ran into his hut, to 
appear a few seconds later with some bread which he 
had wrapped up in a newspaper. He called to her. She 
did not reply. He ran up and placed the bread in her 
hands, thinking she was one of the many women to be 
seen begging bread of an evening from the home- 
coming workers. She looked round at him — smiled 
and walked on. 


“Poor devil,” said the policeman. 

A few yards further down she flung the bread to the 
ground. She drew in towards the wall and leaned 
against it. A great tiredness had come upon her. 


Chapter VI 


MRS. SLOANE stopped the priest of St. Silas’s 
chapel. There was something she wanted to say to him. 
He looked at her surprisedly, for she was a complete 
stranger to him, though she herself knew him well by 
sight, as he called at the Condrons’ each Saturday 
morning. The priest listened. 

“I’m sure you ought to give that lad a talking to, 
sir.” And the priest seemed to tighten his lips. He was 
not used to being addressed in that fashion. People 
called him “Father.” 

“Well, no matter,” he thought. “She’s a Protestant, 
and doesn’t understand.” 

“Yes,” went on the woman, “I’ve meant to stop you 
on two or three occasions, sir, but lately his conduct 
has been disgraceful, and I just had to tell you.” 

“You mean Mrs. Condron’s son,” he said. There 
was an air of impatience about him. He fidgeted about. 
He wanted to be off. 

“Yes, Mike Condron,” she said, laying a certain 
emphasis on the surname. 

“But what is it all about?” he asked. “He seems to 
be no different from the rest of them. I know a good 
many of these boys. There is nothing terribly wrong 
with them.” 


Mrs. Sloane was silent. It seemed strange to her that 
this man should be so off-hand in his manner. It would 


be something to talk to her husband about when he 
came home. 

“T might tell you, sir,” she said, “that last night my 
husband was working late by his ship. He was coming 
along the dock road at half-past ten when he found 
Mrs. Condron wandering about in the rain like a lost 
child. That’s what he did.” She suddenly warmed up to 
her subject. “I think,” she continued, “that it’s really 
disgraceful. Her son is hardly ever in the house lately. I 
went in to see her yesterday. You never saw anything 
like that house.” 

The priest looked at her. He smiled inwardly. He 
knew these women, these human zealots. He said 
quietly: “It’s a very difficult case, Mrs. er er 


“Mrs. Sloane, sir.” 

“It’s rather difficult,” he went on. “And whilst we 
are sorry we mustn’t allow our pity to blind us. It does 
no good. Indeed it is most harmful to the very people 
we are trying to help.” 

And Mrs. Sloane said in mind: “How talkative a 
man he is!” 

“Mrs. Condron is a rather obstinate, a rather 
stubborn old woman. One makes allowances for that 
because of her affliction. But at the same time I might 
say that on a number of occasions I have offered to 
help. I have suggested that she go into a home. She 
would be properly looked after. Every week-end her 
son could visit her. But she does not want that. She 
persistently refuses. I know her reason for 


that, and partly I sympathize with her. But you’ll agree 
with me, my good woman, that she can’t always have 
her son at her side. He is young, a healthy youth, 
whose energies would be swamped sitting for ever in 
the house; it would have a bad effect on him. Still, I 
will call there on my way and see Mrs. Condron. I am 
very sorry for them. I knew Mr. Condron very well. 
Like most of the good people, he never returned from 
the War. It’s all very sad.” 

“Tt is, sir,” replied Mrs. Sloane. “You know, sir — 
well, perhaps I ought to say that my own husband is a 
boss scaler with the Porter Company. This boy we are 
talking about works under my husband.” 

“Oh!” An exclamation of surprise from the priest. 

“Yes, sir. And nobody sees more of Michael 
Condron than he does, and there are many things I 
might tell you concerning that boy, but for reasons of 
my own I won’t. I don’t want to take up your time, sir, 
but I think it would be a blessing in disguise to call at 
that house now. How Mrs. Condron manages to look 
after that young animal I do not really know.” 

“Well!” The priest made a movement as though 
anxious to be off. 

“Yes, sir. I mustn’t take up your time. Good- 
morning.” 

“Good-morning,” replied the priest, and bringing 
his hand to his hat in salute continued on his way. 

Yes, of course it was sad indeed, was the thought in 
his mind at that very moment. Very sad indeed. And 
yet if 


only Mrs. Condron could realize that he meant 
everything for the best! Yes, he understood. Knew 
what it involved. Perhaps breaking up the home, and 
the lad going into lodgings; for if she went into this 
institution — and that was the proper place for her, he 
felt — if she went in, the boy could not very well fend 
for himself and keep house alone. She was a good 
woman, now soured and a little angry with her lot, 
slowly breaking up, he thought. Well! he would see her 
this morning. And the son. He noticed she had not 
been attending the chapel of late, and that would be an 
excuse in itself for his calling. He turned the corner 
and entered the chemist’s shop. 

When Mrs. Sloane returned home, she found two 
neighbours of hers standing in the back passage. They 
were talking about Mrs. Condron’s behaviour. Mrs. 
Sloane became eager and excited. 

“Yes! My husband found her hanging about in the 
dock road last night.” 

“That son of hers is a proper whelp.” 

“She ought to go into the workhouse at her age. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in that. They’re 
quite respectable places these days to what they used 
to be.” 

“It’s a great pity she’s deaf and dumb. One could go 
in and sit with her occasionally.” 

“Yes, it’s that which is the cause of everything. Her 
son isn’t much help to her, God knows.” 

So the conversation went on, and the subject of this 
conversation was at that moment peeling potatoes in 
readiness for 


her son’s homecoming. She dimly remembered having 
gone out on the Saturday, of having wandered about. 
Of having walked and walked, and finally of a man 
coming up to her, and putting his arm through her own. 
She remembered a little clearer now. He had brought 
her home. But she could not remember who he was, or 
anything connected with him. At the back of her 
befogged mind this image seemed to struggle for 
recognition. She imagined she had seen this man 
somewhere before. It had been Mr. Sloane, her son’s 
boss, but she was quite unaware of this. Then on the 
Sunday she had lain in bed all day, and Michael had 
even cooked some dinner and brought it up to her. She 
had asked him to sit down on the bed. She wished to 
talk to him. Michael had obeyed, seeming a little 
surprised by her request, for only the day previous she 
had repulsed him. 

“I’m going away,” she had informed him. 

“Away, mother? Where?” he had asked in turn. And 
she saw again the strange expression that had come 
into his face. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she had continued; “I’m going 
away. That’s all.” 

The boy’s heart suddenly filled with love for her. 
He had thrown his arms about her neck, crying, 
“Mother! Mother!” 

Yes, she remembered that too. All that day her son 
had remained in the house. But towards evening, her 
own infirmity, her own uselessness, her awkwardness, 
shone clearly for her through the cloud of restlessness 
that steadily 


enveloped him. He could not sit still. For three hours 
he had sat there. She had watched him. How from time 
to time he had risen from the bed and crossing to the 
window looked out. Then he would return to sit down 
opposite the little fire and stare into the flames. She 
realized this restlessness; that she was a weight and a 
heavy burden upon her son, growing heavier with each 
passing day. Then he had turned round in his chair and 
looked questioningly towards her. She was lying fully 
stretched upon the bed, still dressed, but with a heavy 
overcoat covering her feet. She met this questioning 
glance with one into which both her own joy and 
gladness welled. She smiled and shook her head, 
without moving from the pillow. He had known 
immediately what she meant by that. He got up and 
going to her kissed her fully upon the mouth. Then he 
had gone below, and in the kitchen shook himself 
vigorously as though he had a sudden attack of the 
ague. He washed himself and went out. He did not 
return until well after eleven o’clock. When he looked 
into his mother’s room, she was fast asleep. He went 
below again and made himself some _— supper. 
Afterwards he had locked up the house and retired to 
bed. Lately he could not sleep, and when he did, 
suffered disturbing dreams. He would wake up to find 
his face streaming with sweat. He would go to his 
drawer, take out the lewd postcards and allow his 
imagination to run riot. Then he slept. These things 
remained in Mrs. Condron’s mind. She would recall a 
certain event, a look or gesture, a word, and fondle it 
mentally. Her son would come into her mind. 


She would see him quite clearly in her vision, talk with 
him, touch his hair and hands. The occasional callers at 
the house, and they were very few, generally came to 
the rear entrance, lifting the latch of the back-kitchen 
door. When the priest from St. Silas’s decided to look 
in on his way back from the chemist’s he lifted the 
latch and entered the kitchen. The woman did not look 
up at once, but continued to occupy herself with the 
food in preparation for her son. Then she saw him, and 
smiled faintly. He returned her smile, crossed over, 
drew a chair beside her and sat down. He placed a soft 
white hand upon her own, and the contrast was 
something other than merely striking. The priest’s and 
the woman’s hands were so different now as they lay 
together. The old woman’s hands were red and thick 
and hard, the nails broken. At the bottom of her index 
fingers the skin had formed into hard lumps, and it 
seemed that the difference in these hands cried out to 
each other. It was customary with the priest whenever 
he called to place his hand in that of Mrs. Condron. It 
was a kind of salute. He remained sitting thus for 
nearly ten minutes. The same schedule was brought 
out, the same suggestions made. 

It would be folly, he told her, to continue as she was 
doing at present. It was not fair to the boy, and here he 
pointed out to her his real reasons for calling. He 
wanted Michael to come to him in the vestry at half- 
past seven this evening. No; it was not fair, he 
continued. Indeed the folly of it would react upon 
herself. She needed a proper home. Were there not 
others equally placed? Afflicted like her. 


Now they were gathered together in the quiet and 
peace of that home upon the hill. Yes, he realized 
everything. There was no need for her to say a single 
word. He had taken everything into consideration. It 
might seem hard now, at this moment, to think of 
selling up the home, he knew how she clung to it, what 
memories were stored up in it, and the happy times she 
had spent there when her husband was alive. On the 
other hand. Then he had paused. For slowly Mrs. 
Condron had raised her head, a fixed expression upon 
her face. She rose to her feet, still continuing to stare at 
him. He surrendered to her as she stood over him. He 
knew what she was going to explain, in the curious 
manner that mutes have. And how often he had 
watched those hands, their strange, their pitiable 
pleading, their fantastic gestures. If indeed they had 
voices what sounds they might utter! What secrets they 
would unfold! So his thoughts ran on as he continued 
to meet the unflinching glance of the old woman. She 
explained to him once again. No; she would not go. 
People were kind, were thoughtful, even a little too 
thoughtful sometimes. She realized _ these 
considerations. But after all, it was her own life. She 
could do as she wished with it. She loved her son and 
her home far too much to think of parting, of breaking 
it up. Why sweep the ground pell-mell from under 
one’s feet? After that was gone what was left? 
Nothing. Didn’t he know what that meant? Surely he 
must do. She revered her husband’s memory too much 
to think of selling their few pieces of furniture. She too 
paused now, for something 


stirred in her heart; she felt it; something struggled for 
expression, and she could not give it utterance. And 
with the selling of the furniture would follow the final 
sweeping away of the little edifice she had built around 
her own heart, out of happy years and treasured 
memories of times past. All these would vanish and be 
swallowed up, like the son she now loved, already 
caught up and swallowed by the gaping mouth of the 
world, a world from which she was slowly retreating. 
She could not stand it, she went on. She only wanted 
one thing. That was to be left alone. Yes; he had 
explained everything. It was really very kind of him. 
She appreciated it. Well — there had been differences 
between Michael and herself. And who could better 
bridge those differences than they themselves? 
Michael was a wild, unruly lad. But he was only a boy. 
She could forgive certain things. Yes; she had been 
told many things about him. But what difference did 
that make to her? Wasn’t everybody ready to poke 
their nose in others’ business? But they knew and 
understood each other better than anybody else, so 
what did other people’s opinions and ideas count? 
Nothing. Mrs. Condron sat down again. She was 
breathing heavily. Then the priest had spoken, but only 
for a moment, for she was upon her feet again and 
interrupting. She would speak to her son. She would 
do as he wanted her to. Beg of him to go to the vestry 
in the evening. 

She made a strange movement with her head. The 
priest rose to his feet. He walked across to the door. 
There was 


still something left unsaid. She hadn’t been going to 
the chapel lately, he had noticed. She had used to be 
such a good woman for attending to her duties. He had 
been both surprised and pained by her absence. Mrs. 
Condron followed him to the front door. No, she 
explained; she wasn’t well enough to get out to the 
chapel these days, but she had her own little chapel 
upstairs and did the best she could. 

The priest kept on nodding his head, a kind of hint 
that he accepted this explanation, but merely on 
approval. And as though the dumb woman had divined 
the thought in the priest’s brain, she went on to say that 
she would thank him here and now for all his kindness 
and consideration, and even hoped he could give 
Michael a good fatherly talking to. Then she lifted the 
latch of the door. The two pairs of eyes met. The priest 
coughed. And she didn’t want him to call any more. 
No; never again. She hoped he understood that clearly. 
She didn’t want to see him again. No. The priest paled 
a little and passed out of the house without a parting 
salute of any kind. The old woman closed the door 
softly behind him. 

Father Joseph Doyle had had twenty years’ 
experience of that part of the city wherein dwelled a 
goodly percentage of the seafaring and dock-labouring 
population. He knew these people. The daughter who 
had run away from her parents in Ireland; the Jew from 
Belfast who took up his abode among them and piled 
about these people with great 


zeal mountains upon mountains of debt, a debt handed 
down from family to family; the dockers’ sons who 
spent their time at the dog-races, billiard-halls, public- 
houses and gambling rooms; the harassed burdened 
women tied to the wheel. Amidst this welter of 
frenzied poverty he was the unseen witness. He 
observed, made notes, and piled high the accounts. The 
cruelty, the meanness, the lies, the filth, he was 
concerned with it all. And as he made his way slowly 
back to the chapel he thought upon these things. Well, 
he could not do any more for that woman. She was just 
old and stubborn and a little silly. Her abruptness he 
excused, also her lack of foresight, her 
disinterestedness, her misery, the numbing pain of her 
daily loneliness. He excused everything. He recalled 
the boy Michael. At one time he had been his serving- 
boy upon the altar at St. Silas’s. How soon, he thought 
in mind, how soon their boyhood and their innocence 
were lost to them. They would come to him and say: 

“Well, Father, I’m leaving school to-morrow,” and 
he would look longingly at them, and sigh. He knew 
he would not see them again. One by one they went 
away from him, were lost in the ramifications of the 
industrial hives. All the endeavours, the deep thinking, 
incessant planning, suggestions came to nothing. He 
simply lost control. 

One evening passing the corner of the street he 
recognized, among five or six youths, former boys of 
his. As he passed certain obscenities flashed in his 
direction. He flung up his 


hands in disgust. After all, he thought, what was the 
use of struggling and striving? When he reached the 
vestry his housekeeper was waiting for him. 

“This evening at half-past seven,” he explained to 
her, “a young man will call to see me. Please show him 
up to my study as soon as he arrives.” 

“Yes, Father. Pll see to that,” the housekeeper 
replied, and watched Father Doyle walk off towards 
his room. The interview with Mrs. Condron remained 
vivid in his mind. How they clung to each other! And 
that other woman. She had said her name was Sloane. 
A Protestant, no doubt. And the Condron boy worked 
with her husband at the docks. The remarks she had 
passed. The ready tongue she possessed. What a 
strange catalogue of revelations might have issued 
from Mrs. Sloane’s coarse mouth had he decided to 
remain and listen! It seemed to him such a woman 
would go on talking for ever. How queer it seemed, he 
thought, that another’s helplessness should bring out 
the mean and narrow in others. That woman was not 
genuine, he told himself. She was a mischief-maker. 
Ah! he suddenly thought. She was visiting the old 
woman. And was there anything in her visits other 
than a desire to help? The light suddenly seemed to 
dawn upon the priest. “Of course! Of course!” he 
exclaimed aloud. “That’s what it is. She’s turned the 
old woman against the chapel.” Now the idea had 
asserted itself it remained with him. He realized the 
whole thing. He would talk with Michael. He would 


find out everything. No wonder, he thought; no wonder 
she does not want to go and stay with the sisters. 

Promptly at half-past seven that evening Michael 
Condron appeared in the vestry and was shown up to 
Father Doyle’s study. 


Chapter VII 


DAGO and Burns were sitting on the wall 
overlooking the canal. From time to time they flung 
stones into the water. A dozen boys swam about, their 
skins covered with oil and slime from the surface. 
Now and then one of them would disappear below, 
emerging a few seconds later with pieces of coal in his 
hands. 

“If Connie were here,” said Burns, “he’d have 
brought a hundredweight up by now. I wonder he 
hasn’t come along.” 

The other laughed. 

“He had to go to the priest.” 

“What for?” 

“Don’t know. Don’t care. I’m going in,” and Dago 
leaped down from the bank. Some young girls were 
looking over the wall at the boys diving and 
swimming, every now and again coming to the bank, 
splashing water upon it and climbing out. Dago 
stripped. He tied his dirty handkerchief round his 
middle. Afar off the girls giggled, and Burns said: 
“Take a dekko! They’re laughing at you.” 

For answer the other boy bent down and showed his 
rump. More giggles. He took a little run and a neat 
dive into the middle of the canal. It was striking six 
o’clock by the chapel bell. Just then Condron came up. 


“Hello, fellows!” he said, smiling broadly. 


“I thought you were going to the priest?” said 
Burns. 

The other frowned and replied: “I thought you said 
you had to draw your cards out last night. Bloody little 
liar. Where’s Dago?” 

“There,” said Burns, pointing to the small head that 
had just emerged to the surface. 

Dago spat water from his mouth, and called out: 
“Hello! I thought you had to go and see Father 
Bunloaf?” 

“Shut up! Why don’t you shout louder and let the 
town know? Come here.” 

Dago swam across and climbed on the bank. He 
shook himself and sat down. Condron lowered himself 
to full length and dropped. He went over to Dago. 

“That Burns 1s a rotten little liar,” said Condron. 

“T know! I saw him with the riveters this morning.” 

“No, you can’t trust him at all. Listen!” 

“What?” 

Condron knelt down and whispered in the other’s 
ear: “Do you ever see that old geyser now?” 

“Who?” 

“You know who. That old frog who showed those 
postcards?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Listen,” said Condron. “I thought we could go in 
there on our way over, and leave Burns in the lurch.” 

“But why?” Dago was drying himself with the dirty 
handkerchief. 


Condron became more intimate. He went on to say 
that somebody must have been saying things about 
him. 

“Well,” said Dago. “What do they say?” 

“Tt’s not what they say. It’s what they’ve done,” said 
Condron. “Somebody’s pinched those posh pictures I 
had.” 

“But the big feller took them off you the other 
morming. Wasn’t I standing there watching him tear 
them up?” 

“Christ! not them. Not them,” replied the other 
impatiently. “I had some French ones that a fellow 
gave me, and two books. Somebody’s pinched them 
out of the back of the drawer in my room.” 

“Well! it must have been your mother.” 

“No. She knows nothing about them.” 

“Who then? Nobody ever goes to your house.” 

“But don’t you remember the other night I told you 
I saw that woman just clearing off through the yard?” 

“Who — the big feller’s wife?” 

“T think it was her.” He wasn’t certain. 

“But you can’t get them back now.” 

“T know! I know!” He lowered his voice and added, 
“Here’s Burns now. I’Il tell you later.” 

Burns came up then. 

“Let’s go to the Abbey,” he said. 

“Oh, damn the Abbey!” Dago growled. “Is that all 
you think about? Watching bloody sheep being knifed? 
Heck!” 

“Let’s go,” said Condron. They watched whilst the 
other finished dressing. 

“Where’ll we go?” asked Dago. 


“Anywhere,” said Condron. “But let’s get out of 
here.” And turning to Dago: “I don’t know how you 
can stand it — swimming about amongst dead cats and 
dogs. Phew! The place simply stinks.” 

“T have no money,” said Dago, when they came on 
the road again. 

“Nor I?” said Burns. 

“And I’ve only a bob and a scrawge,” Condron 
said. They walked slowly up the street. 

“It’s rotten when you have no money,” remarked 
Dago. 

“Yes,” said Burns, with his sister in mind. “These 
Judies can wangle the money though.” 

“Yes, but who’d be a Judy?” asked Condron. 

They came on to high ground. Below lay a sea of 
roofs, an ocean of slate, now taking on strange colours, 
and assuming fantastic shapes under the gathering 
darkness that was spreading over the city. Gradually 
lights began to shine out. 

“T’ll be glad when the summer comes,” said Dago. 

“Yes, it’s fine then. You can roll around in the grass. 
It’s great.” 

“Listen,” said Condron. “I’m going home now, and 
I won’t be back until eight o’clock. If you like we’ ll all 
go to the last house at the Westminster.” 

Dago smiled. “That’s fine,” he said, nudging Burns. 
“Shall we call for you?” 

“No,” said Condron. “Pll meet you here at eight 
o’clock.” 


When he had gone, Burns said: “He’s not going 
home at all.” 

“Of course he isn’t,” said Dago. “I can always tell 
when Connie’s telling fibs. He’s going along to see 
Father Bun-loaf — that’s where he’s going.” They 
walked on. 


“Come in, Condron,” said Father Doyle, holding 
open the door for the youth. Condron passed in, and 
the priest closed the door. 

“Come over here and sit in this chair,” he said. “I 
want to talk to you.” 

Condron sat down opposite the priest. He did not 
speak for some time, but kept on staring at the boy, for 
he imagined in his own simple way that if only he 
stared hard enough, the real Michael would take the 
place of the other one sitting before him now. How he 
had changed! It was now three years since he had had 
him under his wing. Here he was a grown man. No 
innocence here, he said in his mind. How the eyes 
have changed! How boldly they looked out upon him! 
How hard, how rugged the features, the charm he had 
seen in them, in the fine nose and mouth, wiped out by 
his work, by his contact with the world. He looked at 
his hands. Somehow there was something of the old 
Michael in those hands yet, and he remembered how, 
when the boy placed his outstretched hands upon his 
knees, the little finger had a habit of curling round the 
third finger. Condron began to fidget. He looked at the 
marble clock upon Father Doyle’s mantelpiece. 


“T won’t keep you long,” said the priest, and fell to 
studying him again, assuming the same sphinx-like 
expression upon his face, as he sought to probe deeper 
and deeper into the boy before him. 

“IT was with your mother for some time this 
morning,” began Father Doyle. He paused. This 
surprised Condron, for his mother had not mentioned it 
to him. “Your mother is in a most pitiable state, 
Condron.” 

The youth stared at Father Doyle, but offered no 
comment. 

“Isn’t she?” repeated the priest, as though 
determined to wring a reply from that mouth at all 
costs. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Now I want to ask you a question, Condron. You 
always seemed to me to be an honest boy, for I 
remember you used to serve Mass for me, and that not 
so long ago.” 

Unconsciously something stirred in Condron. The 
priest might have touched some hidden spring within 
him. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Now tell me! What do you suppose is the cause of 
your mother’s present state? I don’t mean _ her 
affliction, her being deaf and dumb, for that began 
three years ago, and is out of the power of human 
hands. But I mean her present state of mind and body, 
her strange habit of wandering about the streets. I 
understand she was found crying near a wall in the 
dock road last Saturday night. Now that is totally 
unlike your mother. And she never comes to chapel at 


all now, Condron,” and Father Doyle repeated the 
phrase “Doesn’t come to chapel” three times in order 
to ensure its 


being heard fully by the now bewildered boy, who 
began to ask himself what lay behind all this 
questioning, and why he had been so foolish as to 
come just to listen to a sermon. 

“Now tell me honestly. Don’t you think you are the 
cause of this? Don’t you think your shameful treatment 
of your mother is slowly killing her? I have heard all 
about you-——” Father Doyle paused. The boy’s face 
became red, his cheeks burned, he lowered his eyes, 
for a shame suddenly rising in him compelled his 
looking down upon the floor. So that was it. Somebody 
had told the priest about those postcards. Ah, he knew. 
It must have been old Sloane, or perhaps Father Doyle 
had himself found them in his room. The boy racked 
his brain for a clue, but there was no key to solve the 
problem that had so suddenly arisen. The priest must 
know about the pictures. That was why he had brought 
him here. He raised his head at last, and looked across 
at Father Doyle. 

“Who’s been telling on me?” he asked almost 
impudently. But the priest appeared to take no notice 
of the question, and continued: 

“Tt’s quite plain that your mother is old, Condron. It 
is equally plain that she cannot expect to have a young 
and growing boy spending his life in such a way. I 
have been trying for some time ” There was real 
earnestness in the tone of Father Doyle’s voice, “I have 


been trying for some time to get your mother into the 
care of the Aged Sisters of the Poor. There, in that 
great house on the hill——” Here Father Doyle swept 
his hand in the direction of his study 


window: “That home of quiet and peace, where with 
others she would be tended and cared for by those 
gentle and good women. But she will not do that. It’s a 
pity, because in time she will even become a nuisance 
to herself. I know how difficult it is for you, Condron, 
having no relatives nearer than Australia, and so few 
friends, and those not the best of friends, my child.” 

Condron jumped to his feet. “No, no! I don’t want 
my mother to go into any home. I love my mother. My 
mother is all right.” 

A sudden realization that the question of the dirty 
postcards had no relation to the priest’s lecture made 
the boy assume a certain boldness. His old self was 
returning to him. He had sat in the chair, with the 
priest’s eyes staring at him, and had felt himself 
become weaker and weaker until Father Doyle put the 
question concerning the home. 

“No! no! My mother won’t go into a home.” 

“Don’t get so excited, my boy. It’s quite all right. 
There is no need for you to worry. Have I not already 
said that your mother refuses to go there? But that is 
not my point, Condron. My point is this.” He had risen 
to his feet, bent over the chair where Condron had 
reseated himself, and stared hard into the boy’s brown 
eyes. His face reddened, he almost lost control of 
himself. He shook his fist in Condron’s face. 


“But you must be more of a son and less of a bully 
to your mother. You must give up the filthy habits you 
have——” 

Like a flash Condron realized he was coming to the 
dirty pictures again, and momentarily lost control of 
himself. 


“You must give it up. You must stop it once and for 
all. And I have heard you go about interfering with 
these rotten women in the town. You must stop. What 
a nest you must have concealed in the secret corners of 
your room! And I was told a parishioner had seen you 
drunk. You are only a boy. It’s disgraceful. Who would 
ever think of a good Catholic boy doing such things? 
Eh? Brr h—!” 

He almost blew his wrath into the astonished boy’s 
face. 

“That old Sloane ” Condron managed to 
exclaim. 

“You what?” Father Doyle was a little hard of 
hearing. “Now let’s have no more of this. I am still the 
same to you as I was when you were under my care. 
But you have changed. You have grown too quickly, 
my boy. You have learned too much. Your poor father 
— Lord have mercy on his soul — if he knew the state 
of things! I tell you, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. I won’t speak to you about this again. 
Remember that. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“How long is it since you were at confession? Tell 
me!” 


The boy’s silence was infuriating. 

“You’re only seventeen, and you have no decency. 
You have no brains, no common sense — no sense of 
real love for your mother, who bore you, who brought 
you up and guarded you. And you treat her like a dog. 
You’re a lout, Condron, that’s what you are, a useless 
lout. How easily you can be influenced by the wrong 
kind of people.” He paused to get his breath. 


“It distresses me to see you like this. It hurts me to 
have to talk like this. But when I saw your mother this 
morning, I simply had to see you. Now go,” he said, 
and pointed to the door. “Go.” 

Condron got up, looked at the priest, and passed out 
into the street with a scowl upon his face. As soon as 
the door closed he let loose a howl of laughter. Still 
carrying his cap in his hand he started to run towards 
the hill, where he knew Dago and Burns would be 
waiting for him. 

“That confounded old geyser Sloane. That’s who it 
was. Yarning to his wife. As if she doesn’t interfere 
enough herself, carrying tales all over the street. Pll 
get my own back on the old codger.” He laughed 
again, this time louder. He wanted to feel free again — 
he wanted to lose himself; he felt all bound up, and 
would brush from his mind the sight of the priest’s 
eyes, burning with anger. 

Dago and Burns came running to meet him. They 
both looked at him questioningly. They sensed 
something was wrong, but did not say anything. 


“We'll just be in time for the last house,” Condron 
said. “They’Il start any minute.” 

All three set off at a sharp pace towards the picture- 
house. They remained silent for some time. Then 
suddenly Burns said: 

“Ts it true that your old lady was found on the dock 
road by Sloane?” 

“Who told you?” exclaimed Dago. 

Suddenly Condron placed a restraining hand on 
both of 


them. They pulled up. Condron looked at Burns, 
tightening his grip on the younger boy’s arm. 

“Are you coming or not?” asked Condron. 

“Of course I am,” Burns said. 

“Then shut your bloody mouth,” said Condron. 
They made the rest of the journey in profound silence. 
They passed into the picture-house. 


Chapter VUI 


HERE were rumours floating about the ship that 
T some boys were going to be sacked. Every boy 
aboard, there were some thirty of them, began 
wondering, questioning his fellows. The hotting and 
handing lads sighed a breath of relief, the junior 
painters likewise, for it turned out that the five boys 
who were to be sacked were scalers. Among them 
rumour ran rife, the least suspicious among them being 
the very persons earmarked for dismissal. When a boy 
was picked for a ship, he worked by that ship until she 
sailed, afterwards making his appearance on the stand, 
where if he was lucky he was picked for the next 
available ship. That morning the stand had been 
crowded. Condron, Burns and Dago were there on that 
stand. They had been picked for the mail boat Desedo, 
afterwards cancelled, and sent to a very small cargo 
boat of some 5000 tons. Always these three managed 
to get picked together, to get sent to the same ship. To 
their surprise the boss scaler did not put in an 
appearance that day. But later that morning Mr. Sloane 
had boarded the cargo boat Wolfran, on which 
Condron and his two mates were working, for the 
Wolfran was also in the same company’s hands for a 
general overhaul, and as she had been away something 
like nine months, and the 


overhaul was a general one, all who were picked to 
work by her were looking forward to a goodly spell 


aboard her. When the boss scaler went below, Condron 
and Dago were cleaning out the back end of one of her 
fires. Burns was occupied in another part of the 
stokehold. Mr. Sloane came through the engine-room. 
When he reached the stokehold he called out three 
names — Condron, Davies, Burns. The surprised boys 
made their appearance. They stood before him. He 
frowned at them. 

“Get your gear together,” he said, “and get out!” 

Consternation. They did not know what it meant. 
Was the man joking with them? Was he mad? How 
could he tell them to get out? Had they not been put in 
that very morning by a man who was Mr. Sloane’s 
superior? 

“Are you deaf?” he roared. 

“I — Mr. Sloane, what — I——” Condron got 
excited, mixed his words up. Dago never said a word, 
but looked almost viciously at the big man standing 
over them, his greasy peaked cap pulled down over 
one ear. 

“Come on there! Get your gear together, and beat 
it.” 

“But we only got put on this morning,” protested 
Condron, having at last regained his voice. 

“Tell that to the marines,” said Mr. Sloane. “Get 
ashore as quick as you like. Yes; the lot of you! The 
time-keeper will be waiting for you at the office.” 

They realized that he was talking seriously now. 
They hesitated for a moment. Then Dago walked up to 
Mr. Sloane, begging him not to send them ashore. But 


all of no avail. And as they tramped disconsolately 
through the stokehold Mr. Sloane followed in the rear, 
evidently intent on seeing the ship well rid of them. 
They dallied as they climbed up the ladders. They 
were all talking together confusedly, plunging in a 
curse here and there. Mr. Sloane climbed up behind 
them. 

“Come on! Don’t be all day getting up the ladder! 
Shift your bloody legs.” 

At last they reached the top, and stepped out into 
the alley-way, now smelling of decayed fish, grease 
and paraffin oil. They dragged their feet along in a 
slovenly way. The boss scaler followed behind, a set 
expression on his face, an expression that spoke a 
certain malicious satisfaction. 

“The worst young devils in the company!” he had 
remarked to a foreman fitter one morning. “And, by 
Christ, Pll have them out of it. I will that!” And now 
he had succeeded. Each month the firm’s runner would 
come up to him. “Hello, Ned. Everything all right? 
Boys O.K.?” This time Mr. Sloane had said: “All O.K., 
Mr. Fearnley, but there are three boys, sir; I felt I ought 
to mention it. They’re nothing but a trouble and a 
worry. Half the time they’re playing cards in the 
boilers.” 

“Let me draw their cards out, Sloane,” said Mr. 
Fearnley, as casually as though he were telling the boss 
scaler the time by his watch. 

The three boys reached the gangway. Before they 
descended, Condron looked round. “Yes,” he 
whispered to the others, “he’s still following us.” 


“The mean lousy old bastard!” said Dago. They 
went down the gangway in silence. They stopped. 
Then seeing Mr. Sloane coming down too, they moved 
on. 

“This is a nice do,” remarked Condron. 

“Yes, and who can we blame for that?” asked 
Burns. 

“I know,” said Condron. “It’s that old codger’s 
wife. I know. She lives next door to us. When I’m not 
in she goes in telling yarns to my old lady.” 

“But your old lady’s deaf,” said Dago. “How can 
she hear if she’s deaf?” 

“She can’t speak either, can she, Connie?” said 
Burns. 

“No. But you know the way people speak to each 
other when they’re deaf and dumb?” “No.” They spoke 
together. They seemed interested. Although they had 
been together two years, they had learned little or 
nothing concerning Condron’s mother, other than the 
fact that she was deaf and dumb. 

“Don’t be letting on,” exclaimed Condron, and he 
made some movements with his fingers, saying: 
“D’you know what that is?” He looked at them 
grinning. “That means ‘It’s a lovely day to-day.’ ” 
They all laughed. The boss scaler was almost on their 
heels. When they reached the time-keeper’s office, 
they stopped, turned round and stared at the oncoming 
boss. Inwardly they cursed him. They leaned against 
the window of the office. Sloane, as he passed, grinned 
at them. They scowled in return, muttering under their 
breath. The boss scaler went into the office. After 
keeping the three boys waiting 


for fully ten minutes, the time-keeper, a sour old 
Scotsman, threw up the sliding window and called out: 
“Burns,” rolling his R’s considerably. Burns went up to 
the window. He looked up at the man. 

“Here,” he said, and flung the insurance cards 
almost in the boy’s face. 

“Davies,” he called out. And he threw the cards to 
Dago, looked at the boy for a moment as though sizing 
him up, and said quietly, and with the air of a man 
reluctantly expressing himself thus: 

“You’re no good, sonny. No damned good.” 

“Condron.” And Condron went to the window. 

“Your cards,” he said gruffly, and slammed the 
window down in the boy’s face. 

“You rotten, lousy swine,” said Condron, beneath 
his breath, as he moved away from the window. 

All three now gave their attention to the grinning 
Mr. Sloane, who stood just inside the door. And Dago 
shouted suddenly: “Give the old sod a razzle.” 

Suiting the action to the word the three of them ran 
into the middle of the road, picked up some horse- 
dung, and flung it through the half-open door, the boss 
scaler receiving a goodly portion of it down his neck. 
And whilst he fumed and spluttered, they all three 
shouted: 

“Ah — you rotten old geyser! You grey-haired old 
sod! You spying pig. Kissing the bosses’ behind.” And 
they put their fingers to their mouths, making certain 
noises, put them to their noses, and indulged in lewd 
acrobatics for 


nearly half a minute. When he emerged, Mr. Sloane 
rushed up the shed. The boys flew for their lives. 

“Don’t come near my stand ever again!” he 
screamed after them. “I wouldn’t give you a job 
wiping spit up, you little swine!” 

But by this time the three boys were well out of 
earshot. When they were almost half-way up the hill 
leading to the main road, they slackened their pace a 
little. 

“A nice how d’you do,” said Burns. Inwardly he 
swore. He was afraid of what his parents would say 
when he arrived home, and informed them he had been 
sacked. Dago did not care. He had been in and out of 
so many jobs. With Condron it was somewhat 
different. In spite of the little consideration he had for 
his mother, he realized that he had some responsibility. 
At the back of his mind he was convinced that old 
Mrs. Sloane was the cause of his being sacked. But the 
boss scaler did not have Condron alone in mind. The 
three were, to him, nuisances and wasters, and he had 
plenty of others ready to take their places. Indeed, 
when Mrs. Sloane eventually heard of this, she started 
to attack her husband, for, in spite of her known 
character among the neighbours she had been 
known by the name of “Poke-Nose” for years — she 
still had in her a real sense of justice and fairness, and 
she had asked her husband to look after Condron. 

The three boys suddenly stopped outside the cocoa- 
rooms, which, when working, they were used to visit 
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regularly for their meals. Here, in addition to being 
served a piping hot 


dinner for sixpence, one could also play draughts, a 
game that the boys working round about the docks 
appeared to be very fond of. 

“Suppose we celebrate,’ said Condron, his eyes 
fastened upon the window, where from time to time a 
hand appeared, taking in the plates of stale 
confectionery, and replacing it with fresh. 

“How can we celebrate if we have no money?” 
asked Dago. 

“But we have money to draw on Friday, you soft 
kite,” said Burns. “Anyhow, let’s go in.” And all three 
entered the shop. It was empty, for it was only just 
turned eleven o’clock. The chairs were upturned on 
many of the tables, and a rough-looking girl was 
scrubbing the floor. The woman appeared from the 
back part of the shop. She knew these boys. They were 
old customers of hers. 

“No dinners yet,” she said. 

“We don’t want dinners,” replied Condron, not 
looking at the woman as he took the chairs off one of 
the tables. ““We want three small teas and cakes.” 

“Aren’t you workin’?” she asked suspiciously. She 
held these boys’ tallies, and they would not be able to 
draw their wages until they had first settled the bills 
they owed. 

“We were all late this morning,” said Condron, 
grinning, a grin the woman did not like, for she 
exclaimed suddenly: “Just a minute. Ill look at your 


bill,” and left them standing round the table. She came 
up to them, saying: 
“Three teas and three cakes, but no more.” 


They sat down. It was nice and warm in there, they 
thought. Condron had chosen a table nearly opposite 
the open fire. 

“Yes, and we can make plans here,” said Condron. 
“You’re looking bloody glum,” he added to Burns. The 
boy tried to smile. It was a sickly smile. 

“When I get home,” he said slowly. “Well, I don’t 
mind the old lady. I can manage her any time. It’s my 
sister. She’s a real dragon.” 

Dago laughed. “Does she pull your hair?” 

Condron looked superior. He was the master of the 
three. When the girl brought the tea and cakes, he said, 
“Right, Cis,” and portioned them out. 

“Listen,” he said to them. “Harland and Bluff are 
having a big cargo-boat in to-morrow. One of those 
ships that used to belong to the Jerries, and we took it 
from them. Now I reckon we ought to be on that stand 
promptly at half-past seven in the morning.” Condron 
had, in his short time at the docks, worked for a 
number of firms. For a boy, he was pretty well known 
on the docks. He knew the men who picked on for the 
firms, knew the time-keepers, the runners, the fitters, 
the clerks in the shed offices. He could tell you what 
ship the Porter Company had last overhauled, what 
their next ship would be. He knew all the graving 
docks, and the ships at present in those docks. He had 
an eye always to the future, a nose that seemed to scent 


the ship coming in for overhaul. He had a good 
memory, remembered what ship he had worked by, 
whether night or day shifts, 


the men he worked under. His head was crammed with 
names, of men, of ships, of certain parts of ships’ 
engines, of boiler parts. And now when he informed 
Dago and Burns that a ship was due on Harland and 
Bluff’s list they knew he was speaking the truth. 

“A good idea,” said Dago, and dug his teeth 
savagely into a large rock bun. 

“Same here,” remarked Burns. “I don’t want to be 
on the plank for more than a week.” 

“O.K.,” said Condron. They finished their meal. 

Dago said: “What’ll we do now?” 

“Let’s go to the Abbey,” suggested Burns. “We’ve 
nothing to do all day. A load of sheep arrived 
yesterday from Ireland.” 

“Oh, you and your bloody  slaughter-house 
growled Condron. “Why don’t you ask your old lady 
to buy you a little one? Then you could have it in bed 
with you. All you think of is the Abbey — Abbey — 
Abbey, watching butchers killing bloody animals.” 

“You’ve watched too,” said Burns protestingly. 
“Haven’t you?” 

“Well, I have,” admitted Condron. “But I don’t get 
slaughter-house on the brain like you. But then your 
father was a butcher anyhow.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Dago, a recent incident having 
flashed across his mind. “The other day when we were 
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waiting for you, Connie, we saw a girl sticking a pin in 
a kitten - 
“You never told me,” said Condron. 


“Well, Burns here ran up and punched the girl in the 
jaw. She ran home screaming. We had to beat it, I tell 
you.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” asked Condron. 

“Nothing, I suppose,” replied Dago. “But Burns 
here said, ‘You cruel little bitch!’ and it seemed funny 
to me, because when he looks through that spyhole, 
and laughs at a pig being stuck, or a knife run into a 
sheep’s guzzle, he doesn’t shout ‘Cruel!’ ” 

“That’s right too,” said Condron. “Let’s go.” He had 
risen from his seat. As they were leaving the shop, he 
leaned towards Burns, and said in a confidential 
manner, “Dago’s right, Burnie. You always were a 
queer sucker.” 

They stood outside for a moment. 

“I’m going home,” said Condron. “See you fellows 
tonight.”” And he marched off, leaving the other two 
now standing on the kerb. A few minutes later Dago 
said: “I’m going too. See you to-night.” 

Burns watched Dago go, then put his hands in his 
pockets, appearing suddenly thoughtful. “’Sall right 
for those fellers,” he thought in mind, “they haven’t 
any sisters. They ought to have mine, and they 
wouldn’t be so cocky over getting the sack.” 

He moved away from the shop, walking aimlessly 
about. He did not know where to go or what to do. He 
wished morning was come, so that he could get on 


Bluff’s stand. Burns was afraid. Not only his sister, but 
his mother would rage at him when he returned home. 
So long as he could 


put the pay envelope in his mother’s hands on Friday 
evening he was all right. His sister just tolerated him. 
She hated him secretly, for he had _ certain 
characteristics of his father’s, and she had hated her 
father too, and was happy when he died. The mother 
never seemed concerned about the relationship 
between the brother and sister. She only wanted both 
their wages to be placed in her hands each week. She 
was not concerned with their future, but only 
remarkably conscious of the weight of her own years, 
the hard life she had had, her horrible past, that now, 
with her husband’s death, had closed for ever. She was 
only intent on enjoying her few remaining years. Her 
children could do what they liked so long as they 
brought their money in. She knew her daughter was 
with child by a policeman, and accepted the daughter’s 
crude statement of the fact quite calmly. 

“Well, you might as well know,” the daughter had 
said. “I’ve got a kid coming.” 

“Whose?” the mother had asked. 

“That’s my business,” the daughter had replied. 
That ended the matter. Mrs. Burns spent each night in 
the public-house. 

Burns wandered into the town, and spent most of 
the afternoon peering through the hole in the abattoir 
door in Gill Street. He felt happy. 


Condron surprised his mother by coming home, and 
informing her quite calmly that he had been sacked. 
Mrs. Sloane, too, had noticed his return home, and the 
fact that 


he was still clean — he had only worked an hour that 
day. She sensed something here, as eagerly as a hound 
scents the fox. It would be something new for her to 
talk about. Condron’s mother pottered about the 
kitchen, carrying on a conversation in her peculiar 
way, whilst her son stood staring out of the kitchen 
window. He was absorbed in watching two cats 
scratching at each other on the back wall. 

And why had he been sacked? You couldn’t take 
things so lightly as that; with no explanation at all. She 
darted about from one subject to another. Had he been 
to see Father Doyle last night? 

The son turned, and replied, “No. I don’t want to 
see him either.” She wasn’t to worry. He knew his 
responsibility. Everything would be all right. He was 
certain to be picked on to-morrow morning for the new 
boat under Bluff’s instructions. 

“No, don’t worry, mother,” he said. “It’ll be all 
right.” 

She remained standing by the back-kitchen door. “If 
only we could get out of this street,” she said. “That’s 
it. | wish I could get out.” 

“Who doesn’t?” he replied. “Look at the old codger 
next door. I’Il bet she got her old man to sack the lot of 
us.” 

“Mrs. Sloane?” 


“Yes.” 
“Dear God! How I hate this street. I’m sick of it 
all.” 


Condron crossed the kitchen and put his arm on his 
mother’s shoulder. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. Then he went up to his 
room, and sat down on the bed. He leaned his head to 
one side, and appeared to be thoughtful. 


Chapter IX 


FEW streets away from the Condrons’ house 
A there was situated a small recreation ground. The 
keen imagination that one is apt to find amongst 
provincial lights (for the local council had voted its 
erection with but one dissentient) flowered here in a 
most noteworthy way. The increasing industrial 
population, the swarms of growing children — these 
had to find some outlet for their energies and 
enthusiasm. There were half a dozen iron benches in 
the recreation ground, two swings, and two pairs of 
horizontal and parallel bars, on which boys and girls 
might develop the athletic side of their nature. Here 
and there, standing seemingly like lost children, were 
one or two young trees and two bushes. This 
completed the ground. There was no grass. But those 
among the occasional and regular visitors might sit and 
stare at both trees and bushes, and allow their thoughts 
to wander to brighter lands, or indulge their fancies in 
speculative improvements in the recreation ground 
itself. On a railing in this ground, sitting dangling their 
feet, and blowing peas through a shooter, were Dago 
and Burns. Dago had been home, braved the ordeal, 
and had his dinner. His companion, however, was not 
in such high spirits. He had spent most of the day 
watching the animals, 


live and dead, arrive at and depart from the ugly squat 
building only a few minutes’ walk from the great 


cathedral that stood upon the highest part of the city 
itself. He had walked the five and a quarter miles to 
tin’s recreation ground, and had been sitting on a 
bench meditating, when Dago had come up. Burns was 
hungry. He had eaten little since breakfast that 
morning, and was feeling really hungry by this time. 
Dago had noticed this glumness, and questioned him, 
discovering that he had not been home. He then went 
to his own house, and returned with a slice of bread 
and jam hidden under his coat. Burns’s hunger 
assuaged for the time being, he became his old self 
again, and for the moment the coming ordeal with his 
mother and sister did not seem to worry him. They 
were watching the different people passing through the 
ground, a good many wearing bandages on arms, legs 
and heads, for the ground was a near cut to the local 
hospital. Suddenly Dago shouted: 

“Hello, Connie!” and Burns became all eyes, for 
their workmate was walking slowly towards them up 
the path, his arm through his mother’s. As they passed 
the two grinned at him, and he returned their grin, 
whilst Mrs. Condron stared hard at them, and even 
smiled a little. The two boys sitting on the railings 
took off their caps and scratched their heads. This was 
something not only new, but dreadfully strange. It was 
the first time they had ever seen Condron and his 
mother together. 

“Beats me!” remarked Dago. They watched mother 
and son stop by a bench, then sit down. 


“Isn’t it funny,” said Burns, “the way people have 
to use their fingers when they are deaf and dumb?” He 
began to laugh. 

“Christi You’d laugh at anything,” said Dago, 
though he himself commenced to grin later, for there 
was something that touched the boys’ sense of humour 
in the quaintly comic attitude that Mrs. Condron struck 
up as she was conversing with her son. She had not yet 
got over the surprise of the thing herself. Michael had 
just said: “Seein’ that I’m not working to-day, Ill take 
you for a walk,” and promptly at four o’clock they left 
the house, but by the rear entrance, Mrs. Condron 
having explained that she could not face going out by 
the front way any more. 

“Well, we won’t,” he replied. “We'll go out the 
back way.” 

He knew very well himself that the people would 
come to their windows to stare. Especially Mrs. 
Sloane. Every time Condron thought of her, his mind 
came back to her husband. How he hated the old 
swine! Even wanting him, a Catholic, to join the Band 
of Hope. He would laugh. “What a hope he has, 
indeed!” he would say to himself. Gradually Mrs. 
Condron began to take an interest in the things around 
her. She would study the green shoots on the trees, and 
the deep green of the bushes. She would watch the 
merry antics of the younger children, as they swung 
about or tossed upon the bars. And the air seemed so 
fresh after the stuffy house. Yes, it was nice here, in 
spite of the continual clouds of smoke and steam that 
hung 


in the air. Michael looked back at the other boys. They 
were signalling to him. Dago called him by name. He 
looked at his mother. She was sitting quiet and 
peaceful upon the bench, her head thrown back, her 
mouth a little open, and her eyes partly closed. 
Condron slipped off the bench, and soon joined the 
other two. 

“Listen,” said Dago. “I saw that old fellow to-day. 
Yes. Saw him standing outside the Labour Exchange. 
He recognized me at once.” 

“Who?” 

“You know. The old geyser that showed us the 
postcards.” 

“Oh, yes.” Condron became interested at once. Yes, 
he remembered him. “Did he have any more cards 
with him?” asked Condron. 

“Yes, he had a pocketful. But he said somebody 
snitched on him to the police, and he had to close his 
shop up right away.” 

“Oh.” Condron seemed a little taken aback. “Did he 
say anything else?” 

“Yes. He said he was looking for a place to hide the 
books of them that he has. Said it was dangerous. The 
police were watching him.” 

“Oh.” An idea flashed through Condron’s mind 
immediately. “Where is he now?” 

“Why?” 

“Never you mind. Where is he now?” repeated 
Condron. 


“T could find him to-night,” said Dago. “I know 
where he’s docking his body.” 

“Where?” 

“Tll tell you after. Look, there’s your mother 
turning round. She must have missed you.” 

Condron said, “All right. Pll see you after tea,” and 
ran back to join his mother. The mother had fallen 
asleep, and just at that moment woke up. She had not 
missed her son. He was now sitting beside her, one 
long arm round her neck. They both gazed ahead, a 
vacant stare in their faces. Condron’s mind was 
choked. An avalanche of wild thoughts stirred in his 
brain. Yes, that was a good idea. Just wait till the 
evening. He’d show them. So absorbed was he by 
these thoughts that he stamped his feet impatiently, 
until his mother moved away a little, and he realized 
with a momentary shock that he had been stamping on 
her feet. Just then a whistle blew from a near-by timber 
works. Michael and his mother got up, and started to 
walk back to the house. Dago and Burns were still 
sitting on the rails when they passed. A hurried 
whisper came from Condron: “Don’t forget. After tea.” 
They then passed out of the grounds. 

“T wonder what the queer idea is,” said Dago, after 
mother and son had disappeared. 

“What idea?” asked Burns. Dago had taken his cap 
off, and was tossing his long hair first to one side and 
then the other. Burns looked as if he was half asleep. 
He was pale, almost shivering. 


“Why, Condron’s idea.” 


“Oh,” said Burns. “He always has high and mighty 
ideas. I expect he wants to buy the whole of the old 
man’s stock up.” 

“Don’t be bloody silly. He hasn’t even a scrawge,” 
said Dago, sticking his cap on his head again. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed somewhat excitedly, 
jumping down from the railings. “If you’re not going 
to kip to-night on account of your old lady, I could 
stick you in our closet. What say?” 

The other appeared thoughtful. “I don’t know,” he 
said, and he related for the other’s information the 
strange tale of how once upon a time he had thrown up 
his job because he didn’t like it, and had let on to the 
people at home that he was still working. At the end of 
the week he had no money to take home. 

“But that was silly,” said Dago. 

“Perhaps it was; however but he said no 
more. He dare not think about it. It was yet so horrible. 
He had slept out on a bench that Saturday night, and 
had nearly been frozen to death. 

“Well, what say?” repeated Dago. 

“I’m going home,” said Burns in a dogged and 
boasting manner. “I don’t care what they do. 
Sometimes I wish they were both deaf and dumb.” 

“Who, your mother and sister?” 

“Yesie 


“Christ! Chum, you should never say that. You 
might get struck dumb yourself.” 

Burns got down and the two of them left the 
recreation ground. Already it was growing dark. At the 


corner they stopped to watch a drunken woman being 
lifted out of the gutter by a passing sailor. When they 
reached the road it was blocked with traffic. It was 
choked. Trams, cars, lorries laden with cotton, oil seed, 
frozen beef, fruit, boxes of bacon, stood lined up for 
nearly a quarter of a mile. Their drivers sat bent over 
their wheels, each cursing his fellows in front, not for 
the traffic block entirely, but for his own inability to 
get a move on. Dago and Burns made their way behind 
one of the waggons. They hid beneath the trailer, and 
watching their opportunity, from time to time sneaked 
out and tore frantically at an orange crate. Dago pulled 
a sheath knife from his pocket, stabbed an orange, and 
said to Burns, “Stick your mouth hard up, and suck.” 
Before the traffic block moved off, they had managed 
to get four oranges from the crate. They bade each 
other good-bye at the bottom of the road. 

“T mightn’t be out to-night,” said Burns sulkily. 

“Oh, well,” said Dago, striking an optimistic note. 
“If you don’t get out to-night, you’ll get out to-morrow 
night. Go home and get it over, chum. We’ll be 
working this time to-morrow.” 

He waved his hand in farewell. As Dago walked 
slowly home, his thoughts returned to Condron. “TI 
wonder 


what the big idea really is, myself,” he said to himself. 
Condron and his mother passed Mr. Sloane as he 
was coming home from work. The woman recognized 
him, and he gave her a curt nod, but took no notice of 
the son, who indeed stared hard at him, an ugly scowl 


upon his face, as he murmured, “Rotten old bastard.” 
Mrs. Condron had never had so attentive a son as 
Michael turned out to be that day. It seemed as though 
some of his good qualities, long since lost, had 
suddenly returned. He told his mother to go and lie 
down on the sofa near the fire. 

“You’re tired,” he said. “I know you are. You fell 
asleep outside.” 

“Yes,” she replied, admitting herself guilty as 
though she had committed some kind of sin. “I’m 
getting old, Michael.” 

He made the tea for her, also some toast. They had 
their tea on their knees near the bright fire. It looked 
very cosy and warm, for the son had drawn the blinds, 
lighted the gas, and brought the table a little nearer the 
fire. 

“You’re sure you won’t be out long?” she asked. 

“Straight,” he replied. “I tell you I’m certain to be 
picked on in the morning. I’m well known at Bluff’s. 
I’m well known everywhere,” he said, and he felt a 
glow of pride stirring in him. After tea he tidied the 
place, and washed up the tea-things. Then he saw his 
mother up to her room, lighted the candle for her, and 
brought her an evening paper. She had not had such 
pleasure for a long time. Michael went out at half-past 
six, to find Dago 


waiting for him at the bottom of the street. The first 
thing he said was, “Where is Burns?” 

“T haven’t seen him,” replied Dago. “He wasn’t 
home all day. He’s feeling a little weak in the gizzard. 


But he’s gone in now. He’s scared of his mother and 
sister.” 

“Yes,” said Condron. “He would be. He’s a queer 
feller.” 

“Let’s cut along here,” said Dago, and they went 
along a dark street, houseless, for it was taken up 
mainly with cotton warehouses. They sat down on a 
wooden trap-door. Immediately Dago said: “What’s 
the big idea?” 

“That’s what I want to talk about,” said Condron. 
He seemed restless, nervous, chopped his words. “I’m 
bloody glad Burns isn’t here. He’s all right, of course. 
But he’s a bit of a snitcher.” 

“Well?” 

“D’you reckon you can see the old man to-night?” 

“Who? The Judy merchant?” 

“Yes. You see, if the old boy’s really stuck for a 
place to plant them, I could have him stick them books 
in my place.” 

“What about your old lady?” 

“She’d never know,” said Condron, almost 
breathlessly. He was becoming more excited. His 
manner was urgent and insistent. “Well?” he asked 
impatiently. 

“But your mother’s not the only one,” said Dago. 

“Who else, then?” There was something almost 
threatening now in the tone of Condron’s voice. 

“Why, Father Bunloaf,” said Dago, grinning from 
ear to 
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ear. “Haven’t you thought about him? He goes to your 
house every Sunday. He’d find out, sure as eggs.” 

“He doesn’t come now,” put in Condron, secretly 
sensing the surprise in store for Dago. “No! He doesn’t 
come now. We’re not Catholic now.” 

“You what?” exclaimed Dago. “Doesn’t your old 
lady go to chapel? She used to go every day, I know.” 

“No,” said Condron, with the air of one delivering 
final judgment. “She doesn’t go now. We’re not being 
religious any more.” 

“That’s strange,” said the other. 

“Look here,” said Condron. “You’d like to have 
those postcards too, now wouldn’t you? Admit. Well, 
you know very well you couldn’t have them in your 
house. Your people would see them at once. But I 
could have them because my old lady doesn’t bother 
much lately. I have been looking after my own room. 
Think of it,” said Condron. “Think of it!” he repeated 
emphatically, in an endeavour to enlist the other’s 
imagination towards the project. “Here, if that old 
codger would let me mind them. Why——” He 
paused. “Why, you could come of a night after my old 
lady’s gone to bed. We could sit there looking at the 
whole book. And nobody to interfere. Just imagine it, 
Dago! Just imagine it!” 

“But how do you know we’d see the old fellow 
again?” said Dago. “We may never see him. Suppose 
he’s even locked up. What use’s that?” 

Condron pondered a while, and then said: “I told 
my 


old lady that I was going to the Y.M. Have you had tea 
yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, let’s go off into the town. You never know. 
We might find this old geyser hanging round Lord 
Street. That’s the place to sell the stuff, you know.” 

“IT got no money,” said Dago. 

“You don’t want money. I’ve a few fags here. I have 
only three d. myself. We can walk slowly down that 
way. It’s only early yet.” The two boys started off for 
the city. 

“IT wonder how Burns is getting on,” remarked 
Dago. 

“Oh, to hell with Burns! What are you worrying 
about Burns for? By the way,” he added, “I saw that 
lousy old cod this evening.” 

“Who?” 

“Old Sloane. The bastard! He even had the hard 
kite to nod to my old lady. He didn’t look at me, but I 
caught his sly eye, Dago, my lad, and I stared the old 
swine’s whiskers off.” They laughed. 

“Suppose we get a ride, eh?” 

“Good idea,” said Condron, and they leapt upon the 
tail of the first motor lorry going city-wards. It bumped 
them considerably. At the corner of the old Haymarket 
they jumped off. The city was flooded with light. 

“It must be great living down here,” remarked 
Condron, as they ran across St. John’s Gardens. “All 
these lights. And those gardens and statues.” 


“Yes. But you have to have a lot of money living 
down here.” 

“Well, of course you have. Who didn’t know that? 
Still, it is rotten when a fellow has no money.” 

“Yes. Bloody rotten. Oh, well i 

At the top they turned to the left, and Dago said: 
“Why, we’re just behind the Abbey.” 

“Damn and blast the Abbey! Who’s thinking of 
those places?” said Condron angrily. They walked on 
in stony silence. 


Chapter X 


HAT’S a fine thing you’ve gone and done,” said 

Mrs. Sloane as soon as her husband put his head 
in the door. He did not reply. Indeed, the woman might 
never have opened her mouth, so completely did he 
ignore the remark. He hung up his clothes, and went 
out and washed, and then came in to sit down to the 
steaming hot meal his wife had put on the table. She 
repeated the remark. She was seated opposite to him 
now. She bent her head a little, whilst her eyes 
watched his own shifty and unsteady glance. There 
was a furtiveness about him — something in the man 
that humbled whenever his wife sat opposite him as 
she did now, though closer than usual, and her ready 
tongue curled in wait, whilst he settled his plate before 
him, and tried the potatoes with his fork. 
“Why you gone and sacked that Condron lad, eh? Not 
that I care that much about him — him or his mother 
for that matter. It’s not that.” 

“Then what the devil is it?” he asked her. 
“It’s you actually going and sacking him after what 

I said. After what I asked you. You always like to work 
opposite to me. Why do you do it? There’s nothing to 
be gained by it.” 


“Nor nothing to be gained by you sitting there, 
blabbing as if I’d murdered somebody. I don’t want to 
hear anything about it. ’ve been working all day, so let 
me have my meal in peace.” 


“But you’re not that desperate,” she said. “Nor that 
simple. You can answer my question,” she reiterated, 
in a highly demanding tone of voice. 

“Do you think,” he said, banging his knife on the 
table, “do you think I’ve sacked this bloody lad just 
because he lives next door, and treats his mother 
disgracefully? And do you think I did it because you 
asked me to look after him? Forget it!” he said. “I’m 
not the Lord Jesus Christ down at Porter’s! Don’t you 
get that into your head, my good woman. I can tell you 
something, and perhaps it’ll learn you not to be so 
hasty, not to jump to conclusions. Do you know I’m 
lucky to be workin’ at all? Why, you don’t know how 
bad things are down there! They didn’t only sack 
Condron. They sacked seven to-day all told. Apart 
from the fact that I’ve got to obey the boss runner of 
the company, Condron was ear-marked with the others 
long ago. He’s known in every firm along the docks, 
he and his pals. They are just nuisances to themselves 
and everybody else. They’re lazy and dirty and good 
for nothing. Mr. Hunter was determined to get rid of 
them. Anyhow, why should you worry?” 

“Good God!” she said. “D’ you think I’m worrying? 
Not at all. They seem to be getting along all right 


anyway.” 


“Yes,” he said. “I saw both mother and son out 
together when I was coming home.” 

He finished the remainder of the meal in silence, for 
Mrs. Sloane threw her shawl over her head and went 
next door for her usual evening glass, which she 


always shared with the old man Donaghue. Later that 
evening Mr. Sloane took his wife to town. It was 
something new for them both, for they rarely went into 
the city. The first people they saw as they were going 
into a picture-house were Dago and Mrs. Condron’s 
son. They had been hanging about the entrance of the 
picture-house for over an hour, watching eagerly as the 
people came and went. 

“What a lot of people there are living,” said Dago. 
But when he turned to look at his friend, Condron had 
vanished. He shouted to him. Condron was mixed up 
among the queue of people lined up waiting to go in. 
Then suddenly Dago yelled, for somebody was 
pinching him in the back. 

“You soft kite!”’ said Condron. “Didn’t you see old 
Sloane and his Missus? What did you shout my name 
for? You know what they are. If they see me here it’s 
all over the street in a few hours. Last time I was down 
here, I was tagging a Judy, and her old sister — 
another old hag like herself — saw me. I needn’t tell 
you it went all over the street. Let’s go further along. 
Old Sloane and his Missus have just gone into the 
pictures.” 

It began to rain. They turned up their coat collars 
and moved along. The street was aflood with people, 
upon whose many heads shone down the pitiless glare 
of the bright 


lights, the peculiar white glare from the arc lamps. One 
walked down one side of the street, saw a certain face. 
Then one walked down the other side, and again one 


saw the same face. They were most of them young, 
boys and girls, and for hours they simply marched 
aimlessly up and down the street. Old men hung about 
the street corners, casting curious glances at each 
young girl who passed along. They smiled, jostled, 
whistled, called after each other, using certain 
endearing words, certain spicy words. The pavement 
seemed to shake beneath these thousands of feet. Here 
was accumulated all the energy, all the passion; here 
lurked all the desires, here a hunger breathed. The air 
was choked by their breath. The men outside the 
picture-palaces shouted continuously, a girl screamed, 
some young men laughed, and this went on hour after 
hour until midnight, when the crowds dispersed, some 
satisfied, others not, returning to suburb and slum. 
Through this welter of surging people, Dago and 
Condron pushed their way. 

Dago said: “It’s down this way.” And they crossed 
the road, entering Church Street, one of the main 
shopping streets of the city, even more hopelessly 
crowded, the same futile demonstrations, the same 
crowds, going round in continuous circles. They 
stopped at the bottom of Lord Street and Dago then 
said: “See! It was just here that I saw that old feller. He 
was standing in that shop doorway over there.” 

Condron riveted his eyes on the doorway, as though 
every moment he expected the figure of the old man to 
appear. 


The more he stared, the more he hoped, secretly, 
longing in his heart for his appearance, for what could 


be finer than to have this world before his own eyes? 
Had not the other two cards opened up this world, this 
world of nude flesh? There was a disturbing stirring of 
his blood. 

“We might wait here all night,” he said. 

“Tm not waiting all night,” said Dago. “If he 
doesn’t turn up in an hour, I’m going home.” 

Just then two girls whose profession was 
unmistakable, and seemingly gaped at the world, 
pulled up a little ahead of the two boys. One of them 
looked at Condron. Condron was amazed. He looked 
at them sheepishly for some time, then, moved by this 
sudden appearance of the girls, he went up to them, 
Dago following. They would be about eighteen years 
of age. The taller of them looked at Dago and laughed. 

“You’re no bloody good,” she said. 

“Have you any money?” asked the other of 
Condron. 

Condron, still under the spell of this vision so close, 
this living flesh that cried out for its price, put his hand 
in his pocket and pulled out his coppers. He counted 
them. 

“T’ve got threepence,” he said, quite innocently. 

“Christ!” said the girl. “I thought you had a quid. 
That’s what it costs to take me home.” 

They walked off, leaving Condron still staring at 
the coppers in his hand. He was as yet not even aware 
of the reality of the situation. He had not sensed the 
meaning of the girl’s remark. Suddenly he put the 
coppers back in his pocket, and said to Dago: “What 
do you think of that? A 


quid, mind you! Why, I could buy twenty-four 
postcards for that, and some of the Judies are a sight 
better-looking than those cods.” 

“Let’s go home,” said Dago. “It’s half-past nine. 
I’m hungry.” 

“Christ! Go home then,” said the other angrily. 
“We’re not down here five minutes before you want to 
go home. Are you like the other fellow? Do you want 
to make off to the slaughter-house?” 

“No, I don’t! What are you gassing about?” 

“Well, then, take your time. Suppose we go now, 
and just after we’re gone the old man comes?” 

“He’ll never come,” said Dago dejectedly. “Pll bet 
he’s locked up.” 

This put the final damper upon Condron’s 
enthusiasm. He turned his steps towards home, 
walking along with his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, maintaining a stony silence. This sudden 
confrontation in the street, the smell of the cheap scent, 
the glimpses of flowing draperies, so artfully exposed, 
had set a strange idea whirling through Condron’s 
brain. “And that was real!” he kept saying to himself. 
“Real! Real!” 

Dago at last broke the silence. “I wonder how 
Burns got on at home,” he said. 

“Don’t know. Don’t care,” said Condron. “I reckon 
we’ve wasted our time. I wanted to see that old man 
too.” 


“Burns was laughing at the way you and your 
mother whirled your hands about this afternoon.” 


“And so did you, Dago, for I saw you. But then, 
Burns would laugh at anything. If I ever saw anyone 
making cheap with my mother, d’you know what I’d 
do?” 

“No. What would you do?” 

“Td push my hand down his throat,” said Condron, 
“and I’d pull his heart out.” 

Dago laughed. “I’m telling you,” said Condron, in 
deadly earnest. But Dago still laughed. 

“You bloody ape!” he added. “You’re always 
grinning and laughing at something.” 

Later they became friendly again, for Dago had 
suddenly discovered a sixpence in the corner of his 
vest pocket. 

“Let’s go in here,” he suggested. They went into a 
chip shop, spent their coppers, and gorged. It was 
pouring rain when they came out. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t ride home now,” said Dago. 

“You’re always up the pole, Dago.” They both 
laughed, left the shop, and set off at a sharp pace for 
home. Again Condron adopted a distant attitude 
towards the other, maintaining the same steadfast 
silence, wholly absorbed in the new idea stirring at the 
back of his mind. 

“Yes! it would be great!” he thought. 

“Where’ll I meet you in the morning?” asked Dago. 

“Outside the Pitch Pine,” he said. 

As they came over the bridge towards the chapel of 
St. 


Silas’s, which they had to pass on their way, they came 
upon Burns. He was walking rapidly past them in the 
dark, when Dago thought he recognized the diminutive 
figure, and called loudly: “Hey, Burney! Is that 
Burney?” 

The boy stopped, and Condron said: “So it is!” 
They went up to him. 

“What’s the matter?” they both asked 
simultaneously. He explained to them. No, he had not 
been home. He had, however, seen his sister going 
home from work. 

“Did she say anything?” Dago asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What did she say?” demanded Condron. 

“T told her I’d got the push this morning. She said, 
‘Oh. Well, you’d better keep out of sight then.’ I was 
just starting to walk the plank when you saw me.” 

Condron said: “Burney, you’re a funny kid. But you 
can come home with me. You can bunk in with me. 
Come on!” he said abruptly, dragging the hesitating 
boy by the arm. At the corner of Shore Road Dago said 
good-night. 

“Don’t forget. Seven-fifteen outside the Pitch Pine,” 
said Condron. 

The other had already disappeared in the darkness. 
Burns and Condron walked on. As they drew near the 
house he whispered: “You’d better go round the back 
way. I'll go through and let you in. The old lady can’t 
hear you, in any case. But these prying neighbours are 
always watching what a fellow does. Now,” he added, 
“slip down the jowler.” Burns did as he was told, 
whilst Condron let himself in. 


Mrs. Condron never waited up for her son now. The 
old habit had become a thing of the past. He turned on 
the light, and went through to the back to let the boy 
in. Then he made some tea, cut some cold meat, and in 
a few minutes had sandwiches ready for both of them. 
Condron, while he ate, talked to the other. 

“You’re a fool, Burney — that’s what you are. After 
all it wasn’t your fault you were sacked, was it? It 
wasn’t mine either, or Dago’s. It was just that the old 
swine who lives next door doesn’t like us. Yes, I think 
you’re a fool. And why are you frightened of your 
sister? You told me she was in the family-way by a 
slop; well, why not say to her: ‘Look here, you 1 ’'m 
sacked, I know, but why don’t you mind your own 
business?’ Say to her: “You needn’t talk. You’re only 
adding to the unemployment yourself!’ ” Condron 
laughed. 

Burns stared at him. Then he too began to laugh. 

“If she were your sister, Connie, you’d hate her. 
She’s really awful. And the buck she gives the old 
lady! You ought to be there.” 

“Tm glad I haven’t got a sister,” said Condron. 
“What good are they, anyhow?” 

“No good,” said Burns. 

“Hear, hear! You’ve woke up at last.” Condron got 
to his feet and added: “Are you ready? I’m going to 
kip now.” 

He turned out the light, and they silently climbed 
the stairs. He lighted his candle. They both undressed 
and got into bed. Burns felt small and puny, sleeping 


next to Condron. He seemed to fill the whole bed with 
his body, with his energy. 


When he lay back he stretched his powerful legs, all 
the time breathing deeply, like a panting horse. Burns 
admired, in his own secret way, the superbly made 
body of his friend. It was the first time he had ever 
seen him naked, so really naked. He had swam with 
him on occasions in the canal behind the house. But 
this nakedness was closer to him, he felt its power, its 
strength. He lay staring up at the ceiling, uttering no 
word, until Condron had the queer idea that Burns was 
crying to himself. “What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Burns. “I was just thinking it must 
be great to be an athlete.” 

“Yes,” replied Condron. “Look at Sandow. He’s 
great, isn’t he?” Neither realizing that the man Sandow 
was long since dead. 

“T often notice,” went on Burns, “that all these 
fellows at Oxford and Cambridge are fine athletes. Just 
look at the way they can row. I see them on the 
pictures sometimes.” 

“Yes, so have I,” said Condron. “I’d like to see 
them rowing in real life. The picture isn’t much.” 

For nearly three hours they talked. There was no 
limit to the subjects they discussed. 

“T often think it’s a funny world,” said Condron. “I 
mean for boys. You can’t do what you want to.” 

“No. It’s a lousy place,” said Burns. “Every fellow 
who hasn’t a sister can call himself lucky.” 


“D’you know Dago and I went to town to-night. 
Just for a walk. We were looking for that old boy who 
sells the dirty cards. But we couldn’t find him. We 
actually saw 


old Sloane, going to the pictures. He and his greasy- 
looking Missus.” 

Burns was silent. When next Condron looked at 
him he had fallen asleep. 

“He’s a queer cuss,” he said to himself, as he leaned 
over the sleeping Burns and blew out the light. 

Of late the youth had looked forward to this hour, 
when darkness filled the room, and he lay secreted 
with his thoughts. He felt a change in himself, and 
realized that this had only become conscious change 
since the evening he had spent with Dago and Burns 
looking at the postcards. The idea in Condron’s mind 
was that of being able to save up a pound at the earliest 
possible moment, go down and stand in Lord Street 
until somebody came along and talked to him like that 
girl. In his mind’s eye he saw the figure of the girl 
again, and through that vision the girl seemed all the 
more desirable, the idea became more urgent. He fell 
asleep with this girl in his mind, blotting out all other 
events. He woke early, and shook Burns, who still 
slept. 

“Come on!” he said. “Time to get up. You’ll have to 
be out of here before my old lady sees you. Hurry up.” 

The boy jumped out of bed, hurriedly dressed, and 
went downstairs, followed by Condron. They made 
tea, a cup of which he took up to his mother. Some 


minutes later they both left the house. At the appointed 
spot they found Dago waiting for them. 

“Hello!” he said, and to Burns, “Well, how did you 
get on?” 


“O.K.,” said Burns. 

“Hurry!” said Condron. “We’re late already.” 

The three increased their pace. Down the hill 
poured hundreds upon hundreds of workers. In a few 
minutes the boys were swallowed up by these hurrying 
crowds. 


Chapter XI 


ONDRON was walking up and down outside the 

dock gates, a scowl on his face, for neither Dago 
nor Burns had put in an appearance. He looked at the 
passing stream of boys who all seemed to be making 
for Harland and Bluff’s stand. He looked up the hill; 
an expression of helplessness came over his face as he 
tried to keep his eye ever moving, now from this to 
that group, now suddenly turning round to see if they 
passed through the gate. Then he saw two figures 
running down the hill, and he recognized them. He put 
two fingers into his mouth and whistled. 

“Hell!” he exclaimed, when they dashed up. “You 
ought to see the crowd that’s gone through. Where do 
you fellers think your workin’? Twenty minutes to 
eight. We’ll be lucky to get in at the back. Come on!” 
and he jerked his head violently. Burns and Dago made 
no reply. They were out of breath. As they passed into 
the shed Dago said: “It wasn’t my fault that you were 
kept waiting.” 

“Oh——!” exclaimed Condron, unable to express 
his disgust at their late arrival. 

“It was Burns,” Dago said. 

Burns looked up at Condron, and said slowly: “It’s 
my sister. She’s a swine. That’s all. A swine.” 


“Come on,” growled Condron. “You fellows follow 
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me. 


At the far end of the shed a crowd of boys were 
grouped together. Condron, with Burns and Dago at 
his heels, began to elbow his way through this crowd. 
But they closed in. Condron muttered darkly under his 
breath. Then he growled low in Dago’s ear: “If we 
don’t get picked, whose fault is it, eh?” 

“There’s Maclean,” remarked Burns, as the putter- 
on from the firm came out of the office. 

“Come on,” said Condron. “I’m not standing here. 
I’m going through this crowd.” And again he elbowed 
his way. Condron was well known among these boys. 
They fell apart, edged away, looked up at him. He was 
almost a man. Mr. Maclean was already picking his 
boys. Burns and Dago stood on their tip-toes, their 
eyes endeavouring to catch those of the man upon 
whom their fate depended. He knew Condron when he 
saw him. He pointed his finger, and shouted: “You.” 

“Come on,” said Condron, and grabbing Dago and 
Burns with each hand, he pushed them ahead through 
the mass of boys. When they reached a clear space, 
Condron, although he realized that Mr. Maclean had 
not picked Burns and Dago on, nevertheless pushed 
them over to where the other boys who had already 
been picked were standing. The man was too occupied 
to notice this, for he had now lost himself in the 
middle of the crowd, his long forefinger continually 
pointing to one, then another. Once before Condron 
had tried this 


trick. But to be able to work such a thing a second time 
seemed nothing short of marvellous to him. 


“You fellers,” he said later, “you fellers can thank 
your lucky stars that you’ve got me for a mate.” 

They remained silent. They would have none of 
Condron’s cocksureness. Mr. Maclean shouted: “That’s 
all to-day,” and turned his back on the waiting crowd. 
He looked at the small number of boys he had picked. 
He scratched his head. Suddenly he looked at Burns. 
He was the smallest boy there. Then he walked up to 
him. 

“Here!” he said, “I didn’t pick you on, did I?” 

With perfect coolness Burns replied: “Yes, you did, 
sir. You picked us all on.” 

Mr. Maclean looked from one to the other, 
scratching his head again, darting his eye from one to 
the other somewhat bewilderingly, whilst in Burns’s 
brain a single thought was hovering: 

“You're not through yet.” 

“Come on there!” exclaimed Maclean. “Get over to 
the shop, the whole bloody lot of you. Come on.” 

It was the air and voice of a man who feels he has 
been tricked, yet is not wholly certain. 

“Come on,” he repeated, and walked briskly ahead 
of them out of the shed, and finally out of the dock, 
where the whole party crossed the road and entered the 
firm’s shop and foundry. When they arrived outside the 
time-keeper’s office, their names were taken, and each 
boy was handed a tally. 


“Condron,” said Maclean. “You can get the hotting 
gear.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Condron, and moved off towards the 
shop proper. Burns and Dago, even in his momentary 
absence, resembled rudderless ships. They did not 
want to get sent to a job without Condron, they had 
always managed to work together till now. Then they 
saw Condron pushing a huge hand-cart down the shop 
in their direction. Mr. Maclean came up. 

“You fellers handed before, haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Join him then. Take your gear down to the graving 
dock. Rig your fires up.” 

The two boys smiled, went up to Condron, and both 
said excitedly in low tones: “Jake! We’re together in 
the riveting job.” 

“Yes,” said Condron. “And thank me, you 
blighters.” 

“T don’t thank anybody,” said Burns. “That fitter 
asked me straight, ‘Did I pick you?’ and I said ‘Yes.’ I 
got nothing to thank you for.” 

Condron smiled. “Y es, you did show a bit of guts. 
Now show a bit of mutton. Get your shoulder up 
against this lot,” and he pointed to the huge hand-cart, 
now piled high with three hotting fires, coke, pliers 
and rivets. Dago and Burns went on the different 
shafts. Condron was in the middle. They all pushed. 

“I wonder,” said Dago, as they emerged into the 
dock road once more, “I wonder if Bluffs still employ 
that mad holder-up they had. Feller named Tich 
Fisher.” 


“Don’t know,” replied Condron. Burns was silent. 
They passed down the dock, and pulled up almost 
amidships of the steamer, now securely berthed in the 
graving docks. The quay on either side was already 
littered with ship-repairing paraphernalia. 

“Got to get this bloody fire going now,’ 
Condron. 

The three boys started to unload. Then Mr. Maclean 
came up. 

“Come on,” he said. “Get these bloody fires up on 
the deck there.” 

“T thought——” Condron was endeavouring to 
explain that he thought they were working from the 
quay. 

“On the deck,” growled Maclean. “Between hatches 
two and three.” He turned to the other two. “Come 
on,” he said. “Move!” 

When they finally landed their gear, Condron said 
to Dago: “Either Burns or you can smash the coke.” 

“Smash the coke,” said Dago, and he began helping 
Condron to rig up a tarpaulin shelter on the deck. 
Burns took the hammer ashore, turned the coke out of 
the hand-cart, and began to smash it on the quay. He 
took a special interest in this performance, for he had 
himself watched others doing the same thing. He had 
noticed, too, how level the fires burned, and how 
marvellously the hotting boys kept up an even degree 
of heat in their fires. 

“You,” said Condron, “will be handing along with 
Burns.” The other did not reply. It was a habit of 
Condron’s, especially when he was put on a job of this 
nature, to 
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said 


assume a commanding attitude; an attitude that both 
Burns and Dago were well aware of. Secretly they did 
not like it, especially Burns. In these things the smaller 
boy felt a certain humiliation, a certain helplessness, a 
part of his make-up that bowed down in blind 
obeisance to the physical superiority of the other. And 
though the same thing affected Dago, he was a little 
different. He realized Condron’s physical bulk, but 
never gave way before it. 

“And after a couple of hours,” said Dago, “you can 
have a shot at handing, and I’ll go on the fire. Burney 
knows nothing about fires.” 

The other boy did not reply. He was too occupied in 
bending a lashing on to one of the hatch combings. 
When he had done this, he turned round and looked 
shorewards. Burns was already climbing the gangway, 
with a half sack of coke upon his shoulders. He flung it 
down violently on the deck. He looked at Dago. 

“T’ve just heard,” he said, “that we’ve got to hand 
through those lousy, bloody holes there.” And he 
pointed a finger at two small holes in the iron deck, 
uncovered as yet. 

“What’s the job, exactly?” asked Condron. 

“We’re repairing her ‘fridge,’” said Dago, who 
interrupted Burns in his reply. 

“Yes,” went on Burns. “And it looks like we’re 
going to be working till nine to-night.” 

“What! A half-night?” asked Condron. 

“That’s good,” said Dago. “Plenty of money on 
Friday.” 


Burns laughed, saying: “Yes, it’s great!” but the 
other remained silent. The news had caused a certain 
idea to come into his head. 

“Let’s get going,’ he exclaimed suddenly, and 
began running round the fire like a person just risen 
from a deep sleep. By ten o’clock the two fires were 
lighted. Condron did not know as yet who would go on 
the other fire. The shore carpenter came along then, 
looked at the three boys, grunted something, and began 
to take the iron covers off the holes. 

Dago looked down. It was quite dark. 

“We'd better wait,” said Condron, and sat himself 
down on the edge of the hatch. He watched the arrival 
of a jumbo derrick, and thought, “H’m! Must be going 
to turn her inside out.” 

“Yes,” said Dago; “we’ll have to wait for the 
holder-up. Here’s his hammer here,” and he picked it 
up, saying: “Fancy hammering with this!” It had a 
five-foot handle. This was worked through a wire 
sling, so that when the heated rivet was placed into the 
hole, the man with the hammer pulled downwards with 
all his weight, to hold the rivet in place, whilst the 
other man hammered it home. Burns was nervous. 
Only once before had he been on such a job. The 
memory of it always made him frightened. He 
remembered the night he worked on the Highland 
Laird. He stood in the darkness of the ’tween decks, 
half asleep, for he had been at work all day, and was 
tired. He had closed his eyes for a moment, and in that 
moment screamed. But 


an angry voice above roared: “Christ! Wake up there! 
It’s bloody near cold.” And he had opened his eyes to a 
whiteness, a blinding whiteness that was fire, for the 
rivet had been pushed through such a hole as the one 
he now stood near, almost into his face, and he had 
thrust out his own tongs, and with remarkable speed 
and accuracy for one half asleep had gripped the rivet, 
then swung his tongs quickly to the hole, and held it 
until the squat hammer head closed over it. Looking at 
this hole and the darkness beyond it, he recalled that 
night. And it seemed to the boy that the night, the ship, 
the men, fires, machines, winches, ropes, hammers, all 
hymned a strange dynamic energy. The energy of man 
in fire, of fire in steel, of steel itself in the great world 
of ships. 

“Hey, dreamy!” called Condron, and Burns looked 
round. Dago was grinning. “We’re going to have a 
swell party,” said Condron, then paused. “That is,” he 
added slowly, “if everything works O.K. with us. 
How’s your sister, Burney?” he concluded. 

“Ask me another,” said Burns. 

“Burney’s sister got the flop from the slop,” chimed 
in Dago. Just then a gang of men came up. They 
looked at the boys. 

“Come along. Get down to it, you young bastards!” 
one man said, and he was Sutcliffe, boiler-maker in 
charge. Condron worked frantically at his bellows. 
Dago flung a handful of rivets upon the fire. The 
boiler-maker touched his arm, saying: “Get down 


there, you.” Dago began to squeeze his way into this 
hole. After a struggle lasting some 


minutes, he disappeared, to reappear again, head only, 
grinning at everybody in sight. 

“O.K.,” he said. “All jake with me.” And he pushed 
his tongs up through the hole, brandishing them like a 
conductor’s baton. Condron said: “Burns, I don’t know 
if you’ve been on a fire before. But you better do 
something. Better get to that fire and keep her going 
until somebody comes along. So long’s you’re doing 
something you’re all right. I’Il have to hand Dago this 
bloody lot myself, as my fire’s right over the hole.” 

He watched Burns start to work the bellows. Then 
he turned to his own fire, to stare with an almost 
childish wonder at the rivets therein. 

“Hey there!” A shout came from below. 
Immediately Condron pushed the tongs into the fire, 
and caught up a white-hot rivet. 

“Here y’are,” he said, and brought the rivet right to 
the waiting tongs that issued from the hole like a pistol 
shot. Dago gripped it, and the hot rivet disappeared. 
Again Condron worked his bellows. Then the 
hammering began, and the first rivet was driven into 
the plates. This hammering seemed like a warning 
note, for slowly the sounds increased until the ship 
itself became engulfed in a wild orgy of hammering, 
whilst Condron, too, felt himself caught up in this 
concourse of sound. And every few minutes came 
Dago’s “Hey!” to his ears and he passed another and 
another. So the morning merged into noon. The 


hammering ceased suddenly. Engines stopped, the 
drum end of the winch gave 


a last turn, for where Condron stood, certain members 
of the crew were hauling up lumber from her ’tween 
decks. Dago came out on deck by way of the hatch. 
Seeing Burns he said: “You’ll catch it. Wasting bloody 
coke!” 

“Oh, draw it mild,” said Condron. “What’s wrong? 
Let him wait till he’s told to do something else.” 

“I don’t care,” said Dago, “but the holder-up is 
growling at me because there’s a feller short below. 
Burns should have been below with me.” 

“Better go below with Dago after grub,” said 
Condron. “And now I’m beating it,” he added, as he 
saw a continual stream of men and boys making their 
way ashore for dinner. 

“Yes, let’s go,” said Burns, and turned to Dago. 
“What’s it like down there?” he asked. 

“Lovely,” said Dago, with a certain mock severity. 
The three of them then went ashore. 

“Shall we go to Dooley’s place to-day?” asked 
Condron. 

“Yes.” Dago and Burns were eager to go. They 
made their way to the dining-rooms. They already 
owed money at their old place. 

“Rotten hole,” Dago said. 


Chapter XII 


URING the meal, which was eaten in an 
D atmosphere already clouded with smoke, the 
smell of grease, and occasional jets of steam from the 
tea-urn on the counter, Burns remained strangely 
silent. All morning he had seemed gloomy. Condron 
had been quick to notice this. In his own naive way he 
had a sneaking sympathy, not for Burns, but for the 
physical make-up that represented him. He would look 
at him closely whenever the boy washed. He would 
stare at the wrists, the thin neck. 

“What’s up?” asked Dago, for he too had noticed 
Burns. Unlike Condron, he did not stare too long, think 
too long. There was a spontaneity about Dago in all 
things that both Condron and Burns lacked. Burns did 
not reply for some time, then, without even raising his 
head, he growled low in his throat: “Nothing!” 

“Aw! Can that!” said Condron. “Why don’t you 
open your mouth? Has your sister been at you again?” 

Burns’s_ sister appeared to have assumed an 
historical importance for Condron. Both Dago and 
himself knew where she worked, knew that she was in 
the family-way, though they had never seen her. 

“Of course it’s your sister,” repeated Condron, 
intent now 


upon forcing the silent Burns into a conversation. 
Burns replied slowly: 
“She’s a big Judy. Bigger than any slop I ever saw.” 


Dago laughed, and Condron went on: “But what’s 
wrong with you though? You’ve been so down in the 
mouth lately. Haven’t they got over the fact that you 
lost a day this week?” 

“It’s not that,” replied Burns, pushing his empty 
plate to the middle of the table. He looked at Condron 
now. 

“Then what is it?” asked Condron. 

Burns immediately got up from the table. 
“Nothing,” he said again. They watched him cross to 
the counter and talk to the woman there. Then he 
passed outside. 

“T wonder what’s bit him?” asked Condron of Dago. 

“Don’t know,” replied the other. “But Burns is a 
queer do any time. He’s not happy at home.” 

“But he earns the same money as us. I know for a 
fact that he turns his whole pay envelope up to his old 
lady. Why should he be such a fool? Letting his sister 
sit on him like that. She’s only mad because this slop 
did the go-bye on her.” 

“You mean he’s beat it?” 

“Sure thing. And she’s mad at him for that. Burns 
told me. Her mother’s mad too, and they both take it 
out of him.” 

“Why doesn’t he leave?” 

“He hasn’t got the sense,” said Condron. They left 
the cocoa rooms and discovered Burns standing with 
his hands in his pockets at the dock gates. The three of 
them returned to 


the ship. Mr. Maclean came on board, and discovering 
two fires working by number two hatch instead of one, 
cursed both Burns and Condron, and sent the latter 
away to work below with the holders-up. What, for 
Condron, had been a slight sympathy towards Burns 
now became very real, and he decided that at five 
o’clock he would talk to Burns quietly. He would let 
him come and live with him, and stay there altogether, 
providing the boy’s sister and mother did not find out. 
Dago continued where Condron left off. He was a boy 
who was better able to talk to Burns than Condron. 
Burns always felt that it was not Condron who was 
talking to him, but only his physical superiority 
demanding obeisance. Burns had always been acutely 
conscious of Condron’s physical advantages, more so 
since the night he had slept with him. But with Dago it 
was different. He opened up to his questionings. 

“It’s my mother,” he said. “She’s not mad at me. 
She’s mad at my sister who bosses the house. And I’m 
sorry for my old lady, even though she does spend all 
her time in the boozer.” 

“Your sister ought to get married,” Dago said. 

“She ought, but she won’t,” continued Burns. “I 
hate going home sometimes. Last night they were both 
out, and just because I went to bed and locked the 
door, she said I was locking her out. But. I forgot they 
were out. She raised the place. I sometimes wish she’d 
get struck deaf and dumb like Connie’s mother, and 
my old lady does too, many a time.” 

“What! Your old lady wishes that?” 


“Everybody wishes it,” said Burns. “Yesterday 
there was a banker game in our jowler, and I hadn’t 
even a bloody scrawge to play with.” 

“You want to be like me,” said Dago. “You don’t 
catch me giving up my pay envelope. I give my old 
lady so much, and keep so much myself. You want to 
do the same. Look at Condron. He doesn’t give any up. 
He pays the rent and everything out of his wages.” 

“He’s different though,” said Burns. “Sometimes I 
wish I could get off this job. I hate it. I wish I could get 
a job in one of those big shops in Liverpool. I know a 
fellow named Cary who works at Hunter’s place. He 
goes about dressed up just like it was Sunday. Better 
than this job any time.” 

“Aye!” said Dago. “And pay you about ten bob a 
week. Look at the wages here. Anything up to twenty- 
five bob a week.” 

“Look at the dirt,” added Burns. 

Dago was silent for some time. Later snatches of 
conversation came up in between spells of work, when 
his energy, his breathless way of catching Condron’s 
white-hot rivets, the accuracy of his swing as he 
brought the tongs round in a half-circle to land the 
rivet securely in the hole, had the same effect upon 
Burns as did Condron. It seemed that the boy 
harboured an inner yearning for something out of the 
dirt and darkness and danger of his present work. Dago 
defended his job. His pride was roused. Like Condron 
he sensed a certain importance in their nearness to 
men. 

“Can you find a single counter-jumper,” he said, 
who 
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could work a fire, a coke fire at that, as good as 
Condron? Could you find a feller who could throw a 
bit of iron in the fire, and heat it, pull it, and hand it 
down as neatly as Connie? No! These fellers wouldn’t 
know how to pick a tongs up. They’d pick up the 
wrong end first. They’d burn their bloody fingers. 
Then they’d make the rivet too hot. Then the holder-up 
would find that they hadn’t heated it all and he was 
trying to persuade a feller with a hammer to force cold 
steel into cold steel! Besides, we work with men. Real 
men, Burney!” And Dago laid emphasis upon his 
words. “I don’t want to boast, Burney, but d’you know 
that I myself have worked on a drum-end, have landed 
hides on a hatch top, have rigged up a fall, have helped 
work on a jury rudder, even helped on a shafting job 
down below. I don’t want to boast,” he continued, “but 
how many of those shop fellers could do that? Not 
one! You know yourself that nobody in the line of 
docks can beat you for cleaning out a back-end. Isn’t 
that right?” he asked, and saw the boy grin. 

“The fact is, Burney,” he concluded, “us fellers do 
men’s work, and get boys’ wages. I remember one 
time I was workin’ at a winch on a ship called the 
Bremen. D’you know she was stowing railway lines 
for shipment to South America. Each wire sling carried 
four of these lines. Well, imagine them hanging over 
an open hatch, and eight men waiting for them, down 
in the ’tween decks. Suppose I’d given that winch an 
extra turn of steam. Christ! ” Dago_ paused, 


apparently leaving Burns’s imagination to conjure up 
the rest. 


“That’s all right,” Burns said later. “But down here 
it’s always the same job. Every day same thing — 
same wages, same grub. The other day I saw a lot of 
these college boys being taken round a liner for 
inspection. They were all big fellers. I was going along 
the deck with two scrapers and a bucket in my hand. 
Those fellers laughed like hell because I was black 
from head to foot.” 

“You’re too soft,’ said Dago. “You’re too 
sensitive.” 

Burns grumbled something under his breath. 

“Yes, you’re too soft,’ repeated Dago. “All those 
college fellers are big, Burney, because they play 
rugger and swim. That’s all they have to do when 
they’re not studying. They call it work. But I wouldn’t 
have stood there like that. I would have said: ‘What the 
bloody hell are you laughing at, you soft kites? Come 
and try your hand here. Which is the port and starboard 
side of the ship you are standing on?’ That’s what I 
would have said!” 

“Wanted on top,” roared Condron down the hole. 

“Who?” asked Dago. 

“Burns.” 

“Better go up,” said Dago. 

Burns went up. The shore runner was standing by 
the hatch. 

“Who sent you below?” he asked of Burns. 

“Mr. Maclean,” replied Burns. 


“Hand from the fire,” said the man, pointing to 
where Condron was standing, a fresh pile of rivets at 
his feet. He worked furiously at the bellows. When the 
runner went 


away, Condron said: “Here you are, Burns. Take these 
tongs,” and he handed them to the boy. “Boss says I 
got to do nothing but keep the fire going. Decent 
fellow that. Better than Maclean. How’s Dago making 
out?” 

“All right,” said Burns. 

“T want to have a jaw with you at knock-off time,” 
said Condron. “You needn’t say anything to Dago 
about it. It doesn’t matter anyhow. Did he tell you 
we’d arranged to look for that old man again?” 

“No.” 

“Well, we are. Dago said he was in gaol. But a chap 
I know got some cards off him last night. He was in 
the same street as before. Cheer up, Burns,” he 
concluded. Dago and his conversation were in Burns’s 
mind. He wished he was like him. He wished he was 
like Condron. He saw in his own way how proud Dago 
was of his ability to work on the riveting job. But he 
had not the heart nor the inclination to perfect himself 
at anything. He just wanted a job away from the docks. 
Dago was a boy with the mind, the courage, the make- 
up of a man. Early in life he had become absorbed in 
the world of men and machines, and both had 
tempered him, moulded him, until he fitted in with the 
structure. He was interested in his work, whereas 
Burns was not. Men with whom he worked liked him, 


because in spite of himself there remained an essential 
part of his boyishness. It was something still existing, 
a relic, perhaps, of the original Dago, before men and 
machines caught him in their flow. But it was 
unconscious existence, for Dago had purged himself 


thoroughly, and excepting in age and size was a full 
man. He was a good worker. If a man wanted a favour 
done, Dago obliged, even in the case of the boss scaler, 
Sloane, whom he hated secretly. Yet before other men 
he respected even a man like Sloane, an exacting task- 
master where boys were concerned, and indeed hated 
by them along the whole line of docks. Now, whilst he 
worked alone his mind turned to Burns again and 
again. They had worked together for some time, had 
attended and left the same school together. But neither 
had ever seen the other’s parents. They lived near to 
one another, but no intimacy grew up between the 
families. The three of them were known locally as the 
“Three Musketeers.” They shared all their leisure 
hours in each other’s company. They were bound up in 
each other, their relationship held firm by 
circumstance, and a certain frigidity on the part of men 
that drew them closer together, for there did exist 
among the docks, and the men who earned their bread 
there, a certain antagonism, purely symbolic of the 
more general one. Youth envied man’s knowledge, his 
physical, though not always mental, superiority. Man 
envied youth its faith and enthusiasm. But in the actual 
ceremony of work a mutualness grew, and a boiler- 
maker looked, more often than not, with a paternal 


love upon a boy who could heat a perfect rivet, or a 
boy who cleaned out a back-end in a thorough manner. 
In cocoa rooms and elsewhere this camaraderie 
vanished as into a mist. Condron had long been looked 
upon by the men as one of the best boys working on 
the docks. There was a ruthlessness about his 


efficiency. Quite often Condron had been on a stand 
waiting for work, and had been rejected, only to appear 
on yet another, a half-mile distance from the former 
stand, and this before they had closed down. He would 
not accept failure. He would scour the docks. He 
seemed to rout out work from unknown corners. His 
was a defiant spirit. He shirked nothing. And there was 
a saying amongst the thousands of boys whose lives 
were spent in the world of ships and darkness, that, “If 
you see Condron climbing Bankhill before eight-thirty 
in the morning, there’s no work.” 

Boys starting the long run down in the early 
morning might suddenly see Condron climbing the 
hill, his head sunken a little, his hands clasped behind 
his back, and they would suddenly stop. “Nothing 
doing,” they’d say. “Condron’s coming up.” 

These were rare mornings, however, when this 
youth of seventeen climbed slowly up the hill, for all 
the world like an old man, weighted down by his 
years. Soon Condron had become known. Firms, when 
they had a ship in, rarely refused him when he stood 
upon a stand, towering over the other boys, his cap a 
little to one side, his thumbs tucked behind the lapels 
of his greasy coat, a smile of confidence upon his face 


as he watched the putter-on. And once he came, 
Condron’s eye never left this man’s face. His eye 
followed wherever he went. The man would point to 
him, and from that moment Condron lost further 
interest in the man. There was a thoroughness about 
him that everybody liked, not least the other boys 
among whom he worked, for he had 


long been looked upon as their champion, advising 
them, helping them. They all liked Condron, though he 
in turn, excepting in the case of Burns and Dago, had 
assumed an aloofness. He kept a certain distance 
between himself and everybody. It betrayed his innate 
confidence in himself. Rarely had he been known to 
float from one friendship to another. The three were 
inseparable. 
At five that evening Burns went home with him. 


Chapter XII 


RS. CONDRON had been troubled of late by 
M the appearance of a visitor, who it appeared had 
her interests at heart. “Thoroughly at heart,” as he had 
explained. But the initial visit did not disturb her. It 
was the subsequent visits that a lady made. When that 
evening her son returned home, accompanied by 
Burns, whom she did not know, nor had she seen him 
before — when these two suddenly appeared in the 
kitchen after five o’clock, she herself was just 
beginning to get the son’s tea ready, for, but half an 
hour ago, the lady so zealous for her welfare had just 
left. Mrs. Sloane next door was still interested in the 
deaf and dumb Mrs. Condron, and indeed had not 
slackened in her zeal for the welfare of Michael, whom 
she had not seen since the evening she visited the 
picture-house in the city. On that occasion she had 
remarked to her husband that “That boy was getting 
worse. For, as you see,” she said, “he’s actually 
hanging about in this filthy street, looking to those 
horrid girls to amuse him.” 

Mrs. Condron, who remained aloof, was, in the 
good woman’s opinion, best off elsewhere. Indeed, the 
welfare of both mother and son seemed to Mrs. Sloane 
to lie in their complete separation. The lady from the 
Home for the 


Aged and Infirm had called on Mrs. Sloane’s advice. 
She was a tall thin woman, with an alabaster-like skin, 


that here and there, especially about the neck, was 
spotted by freckles. She had called, she announced, on 
behalf of the committee, whose one endeavour in life, 
she reiterated with almost boring frequency, was in 
comforting and brightening the last years of old 
people. Especially those, she had hastened to add, who 
were left with children. Mrs. Condron made a mental 
note of all she said. There was, she felt, something 
almost humiliating in these strange evocations of 
sympathy, these manifestations of kindness. But why 
did they worry about her? She was all right. 

“IT have a son,” she said. “Several people like 
yourself have advised me of the benefit I would get in 
going to a Home. But I have all along replied that I am 
content where I am.” 

The lady from the Home differed considerably from 
the curate, for Father Doyle did not throw out dark 
hints, and this lady had hinted darkly at the possibility 
of her being compelled some day to have to enter a 
Home of some kind. Did Mrs. Condron realize that 
there was a stage when the law might forcibly order 
her removal? Mrs. Condron almost shuddered, for she 
visualized a strange kind of social monster beating her 
door down, and finally tearing her away from her son. 
She experienced something other than mere 
humiliation. There were cases, the lady said, where 
irreparable damage had been done to children because 
of the stubbornness of certain people. It was most 
unfair to consider them ever living happily together. To 
jumble youth and age 


together in such cases was to open up disastrous 
possibilities, and here the good lady had drawn with a 
certain pride upon her philosophical resources. It was 
not, she continued, in the only medium understandable 
to the dumb woman, it was not always a question of 
individual welfare. One had to consider the general as 
well. The social monster loomed larger than ever upon 
Mrs. Condron’s visual horizon, and she began at length 
to feel really nervous. She watched the lady nervously 
tumbling her hands about in her lap; hands that held 
the old woman’s attention for some time, and even 
exciting a degree of secret envy in her, for she realized 
that the lady was not one who had touched, through 
hand or soul, the hard, bitter core of reality. “Society,” 
said the lady, “in these days has taken a greater interest 
in human welfare than ever before. The cynical 
disinterestedness, the blindness concerning human 
affairs has gone for ever.” 

But Mrs. Condron, by her attitude, by her changing 
expression, the look in her eyes, the queer twist of her 
mouth, proved to her visitor that she was not interested 
in philosophy, in social rhetoric, in the flood of 
zealousness that from time to time washed up such 
beings as herself. 

“T ought to tell, madam,” she had explained to the 
lady, “that with your genuineness I am not concerned. I 
have now refused six times to go into any Home. Last 
week I went to my doctor. I am quite sound. My son is 
a good son, and quite capable of looking after me. I 
sometimes wonder,” she said, “how long people will 
be content to let other people do their business. All my 
life I have lived without charity, and 


I can live now. I am quite respectable. Just leave me 
alone. I do not know who sent you, what brought you, 
but they showed little regard for my feelings.” 

With that the lady departed, and the old woman had 
cried in her mind — “Why won’t they leave me alone? 
Why won’t they leave me alone? What harm do I do 
anybody? None. Why should they pester me? My son! 
Everything my son! All my son! What is wrong with 
Michael? Nothing! Nothing!” she had cried to herself. 
The humiliation, the torment, the inability of people to 
mind their own business, their contempt for others’ 
feelings. And that evening she had told Michael 
everything. He had shown Burns up to the front 
parlour, and had left him there for the moment, 
admiring his, Michael’s, album of picture cards. 
Condron ate his meal in silence, a silence that in itself 
seemed to harbour something unusual. And then the 
look in his mother’s eyes. “She’s been crying again,” 
he said in mind. “But why? And what this time? Is it 
that bloody Doyle?” he pondered. After tea she told 
him. He stared at her. 

“But why? Why, mother?” he said. 

“God knows.” 

“But they can’t take you anywhere. So long as I am 
able to keep you, they can’t do anything. I know who 
this is,” he had informed her. 

“Then who?” 

“Don’t you mind. And don’t you worry. It’s a pity 
anyhow that we can’t get to live in another street.” 

He appeared contemplative. What a funny place the 


world is, was the thought in his mind. What a queer 
place! Mothers who hated their children, and mothers 
who loved them. He thought of Burns. “But I 
suppose,” he growled a little savagely to himself, “I 
suppose if I open my mouth they’ll tell me to shut up.” 
And again the world assumed its fantastic shape, and 
people of that world massed themselves before him. 
The people who told him not to kick balls in the street, 
to shut his mouth and remain silent, to do dirty jobs, 
because that’s what boys were for, to keep off the 
grass, to keep away from girls. So these figures in 
nightmare shapes flooded Condron’s mind. “Ugh!” he 
growled, “I hate them!” Then, looking across at his 
mother: “Well, let them try. I’m no boy. I’m a man. 
Just let them try.” 

He crossed over to the old woman, embraced her, 
then went into the parlour to Burns. The boy had 
closed the book, and was sitting with his head in his 
hands, looking out of the window. In that moment his 
silence and his pose attracted Condron’s notice. What 
was he thinking of? Sitting at that window with his 
small hands clenched, the knuckles pressed into his 
cheek, his head a little to one side, and staring out of 
the window. He did not hear Condron approach. But he 
turned suddenly on feeling the hand upon his shoulder. 

“Burney,” said Condron, “this is a rotten world for 
boys!” 

“Tt sure is,” replied Burns, and fell into a reflective 
attitude once more. 


Condron sat down opposite him, and looked across. 
The curtness of the phrases, the occasional lapses into 
American 


slang was a habit which Burns, like many other boys, 
had fallen into through contact with American sailors 
on board ship. 

“Yes,” said Condron, “it’s a rotten place. This 
afternoon a bloody old cow called, and told my old 
lady that she ought to go into a Home. A Home for the 
Aged and Infirm. That’s half a dozen times now. 
Before it was Father Doyle. They won’t let her alone.” 

“T wish they’d put my sister in one,” remarked 
Burns. 

“Oh, you and your bloody sister!” exclaimed 
Condron angrily. “Why don’t you go down and watch 
them slaughtering at the Abbey? You haven’t been 
there for ages. And if you imagine that every bullock 
that gets knocked on the head is your sister, you might 
get some satisfaction out of it. Why did I ask you to 
come here? Because I thought you could hang out here 
for a while. That’s all. But you get my goat proper 
every time you bring your sister up. You’ve got no 
guts. That’s what’s wrong with you. Why stay at 
home? You can get lodgings anywhere now. You earn 
twenty-five bob a week — sometimes thirty bob. Why 
don’t you go into kip?” 

Burns looked across into Condron’s eyes, and said: 

“T love my mother.” 

“Ah——!” Condron got up from _ the table. 
“They’re as bad as anybody else. You can’t move your 


fingers. They never let you alone.” He passed out of 
the parlour and went into the kitchen. Then he came 
hurrying back. 


“The old lady’s just gone upstairs,” he said. “Go in 
and sit by the fire till I come down. I’m just going to 
see her to bed all right.” And he went up the stairs. 

Mrs. Condron was already in bed. Her eyes were 
closed. Her son stood looking down at her for nearly 
five minutes before he returned to the kitchen again. 
He poured out tea and cut fresh bread for Burns. Burns 
sat himself at the table. 

“To-morrow,” said Condron, “‘you’ll be put on night 
shift, I expect, and then you’ll have no need to worry. 
All the same, I think you ought to try and hang out at 
home. I don’t mind you being here, mind you, but if 
that old lady or sister of yours find out, then I’m 
goosed. You don’t know what they’re like round here, 
either. The toothless old bastard next door is always 
poking about, talking about my mother. I only want to 
catch her in here once!” 

Burns left the table. 

“T’ve arranged with Dago,” Condron said, “that we 
all go to the pictures to-night. There’s a good show on 
at the Wessy. How are you off for stuff?” 

“I got tuppence,” said Burns. Just then Dago 
knocked. 

“There he is,” said Condron. “I know his knock any 
time. Let’s go.” 

In a couple of minutes they had joined Dago 
outside. Dago was full of enthusiasm for the show. 


“I believe it’s great,” he said. “There’s a picture 
dealing with a gang of outcasts who terrorize a whole 


city.” 


He was sure they’d like it. As usual they obtained 
seats at the back, being squeezed in between a young 
girl nursing a baby and an old man suffering from 
asthma. An occasional giggle from a girl at the back 
provoked much laughter. Condron and Dago carried on 
a whispered conversation, whilst Burns sat silent 
watching the picture. There was something in his 
make-up that winced at such contact with reality. How 
big the men in the picture were; how big Condron, 
sitting beside him. He felt puny and mean. Often the 
boy nursed a secret sadness of his own. Something in 
him cried out for fulfilment, for perfectness. 
Something in him, too, withdrew shiveringly from the 
world with which both time and circumstance in his 
daily life brought him in contact. He still harboured a 
desire to get a job in the city. There was something in 
the wearing of a collar, in having a clean face and 
clean hands, that fascinated him, and the more he saw 
of office and counter boys, the more the something in 
him reached out for such things. His father had been a 
butcher, a huge man, with great shoulders like an ox, 
but he, Burns, would never be one. He was too small, 
too thin, and too nervous. If only he had his father’s 
robustness, his sister’s strength. At home they called 
him baby. But neither mother nor sister ever beheld the 
strange look in his eyes, the questioning that often 
fluttered there; the dark rings beneath those eyes that 


would not go; the brand of the machine upon him, that 
no job in office or shop could ever wipe out. How 
happy both Dago and Condron seemed. 


And what decent fellows they were. He listened to 
their conversation, never interrupting. A picture came 
on, an advertisement of a famous physical 
development appliance. Burns watched a _ youth 
perform all kinds of bending and stretching exercises 
with it. There was a significance about Condron’s turn 
of the head, about the expression in his eyes as he 
looked at Burns sunk down in his seat, as though to 
say, “There’s your chance. It would do you good.” The 
picture held Burns, and he was sorry when it ended. 
The actor’s magnificent body made him envious. In 
that moment something burst into life within him. 
Something in him cried aloud, and now he heard it. 
When they left the pictures Condron said: “What you 
think of the show?” 

“It was great,’ Burns said, and his whole 
demeanour occasioned a certain amount of surprise in 
both Dago and Condron. When finally they pulled up 
near the tram terminus, Condron, expecting Burns to 
go home with him, was greatly surprised when the boy 
said: “Thanks, Connie. But ’m going home.” They 
wished Burns good-night, and followed his diminutive 
figure with their eyes until he disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“Burney’s got cocky all of a sudden,” Dago said. 

“That kid,’ Condron said, “doesn’t know what’s 
wrong with him. I offered to let him kip in with me, 


but he said no, he couldn’t. I offered to let him lodge 
cheap too, but he said he couldn’t leave home as he 
loved his mother. It’s only his bloody sister that 
torments him.” 


“What she wants,” Dago said, a broad smile 
spanning his face — “what she wants is another good 
flop from a slop.” 

And at this remark Condron smiled too. 

But the boy Burns was filled with a new desire, a 
desire that lightened his steps towards home. He 
would, he vowed, one day possess a body as 
magnificent as that youth’s. Here was something 
towards which to strive. 

On their way home, Condron talked to Dago of his 
mother, and the afternoon visitor she had had. No 
sooner had they turned the corner than they walked 
into Mr. and Mrs. Sloane, who also were going home. 
The woman stopped the boys, looked searchingly at 
them, then said to Condron: “How’s your mother?” 

“She’s all right,” Condron said confidently. He 
looked scowlingly at her husband. 

“T never see her out these days,” said Mrs. Sloane. 

“No. She doesn’t get out much. She has her work to 
do, and no time to be prying into other people’s 
business,” remarked the lad savagely. 

“Here! what do you mean?” asked Mrs. Sloane. 

“Why — you ” exclaimed her husband, seeing 
the hint Condron had thrown at his wife, “I’11———’ 

But both boys had vanished. 


“Hard-faced young bastards,” said Mr. Sloane. “I 
wish I had that fellow in my hands now.” 

“Well, what the devil did you have him sacked 
for?” 

“Good Lord! How many times am I going to tell 
you 


that I had nothing to do with it? You and the bloody 
lads. Damn them!” 

“Every time we go out it ends in a row,” Mrs. 
Sloane said. 

“Why don’t you keep your bloody mouth shut, 
then?” he said. “The lad was right.” 

They continued up the street, still arguing hotly as 
they disappeared into the house. 


Chapter XIV 


URNS was stripped naked. He stood before the 

mirror in his room, slowly going through the 
actions he had seen the actor perform in the picture. 
Below, his sister and mother were growling at each 
other. It was turned a quarter to eleven. They had just 
come in, the one preceding the other by a few seconds; 
the mother from the public-house, the daughter from 
the cinema. The young woman’s first question was: “Is 
he in?” “He” being the boy. “I suppose so,” Mrs. Burns 
said. She sat by the fire humming a tune to herself. The 
daughter looked on at her helplessness and 
indifference. 

“A fine house,” she stormed. “A fine bloody 
house,” and she rushed into the back-kitchen to 
prepare her supper. 

“You shut up, you slut,” the mother called back. 
“You’ve no room to talk. And let me tell you this, my 
fine one. You give that lad a bit of peace or else get out 
of here.” 

“He’s all right,” the daughter said. “He knows how 
to fill his gut.” 

“And so do you,” the mother said. “But a 
policeman’s, though. He was a policeman, wasn’t he? 
A lot of sense you’ve got to get one of those fellows 
on a job.” 

“He’s all right,” she replied. “He’s a man anyhow.” 


She went out to the foot of the stairs and called up in a 
loud voice: “Are you up there?” There was no reply, so 
she called again with even louder voice: “I say, are you 
up there?” 

“He’s asleep by this time,” the mother grumbled 
low in her throat. “Leave him alone.” 

“Oh, you have your beauty sleep and shut up,” the 
daughter replied, surveying with an angry sweep of her 
eyes the drunken heap in the chair. Then she went 
upstairs. When she pushed violently against the door 
of the boy’s room,it gave way, having been ajar, and 
the young woman was carried by her own impetus into 
the middle of the room. She stared with horror at the 
sight she saw, for the boy was touching his toes and 
counting to himself, “One — two — three.” 

“Four,” she called loudly, bringing the flat of her 
hand upon the boy’s bare behind. Burns swore. His 
face reddened and he jumped to his feet. She liked to 
see him angry. “You rotten bitch,” he had said, and 
flung himself upon her, but the young woman seized 
him in a powerful grip, flung him hard down upon the 
bed, and proceeded to leather him with her open hand. 
The boy did not utter a sound, his teeth were clenched. 
A fierce hatred burned in his soul. 

“The next time I call, you bloody well answer,” she 
said, crossing to the door, “instead of standing here 
bare-arsed as though you were a Greek statue.” The 
boy sat up, stared hard at his sister, and exclaimed 
angrily: “One day I'll kill you — you “ 

But the young woman clapped her hand over his 
mouth, smothering the final word. She boxed his ears, 
saying, “You 


little pig. If you want to do things like that, why don’t 
you join the gymnasium like the other lads do? You’re 
not different to them, are you?” 

“T don’t want to join anything,” he growled. 

“No,” she said. “You’re too frightened. Instead you 
do your stuff up here, and then when you’re asked a 
question you reply with all kinds of old buck.” 

He grinned in her face. “Where’s mother?” he 
asked, advancing towards the door. 

“Where d’you think she is?” said his sister. “In her 
coffin?” and she banged the door loudly behind her. 

Burns heard her heavy tread upon the stairs. As 
though nothing had happened he calmly returned to the 
mirror again, and continued his exercises. Below, Mrs. 
Burns snored in her chair. The boy’s enthusiasm, 
descending upon him so suddenly, flooding his whole 
being, served to wipe out the misery and awkwardness 
of their relationship. Burns was only conscious of the 
fact that when he looked into the mirror he saw his 
own naked body, not without shame, for there was 
something about it that seemed to show him quite 
clearly his own weakness, shortcomings, his secret 
sense of shame bestirred itself. He saw this in his own 
eyes as he stared into the mirror, but one day, he 
thought in mind, one day he would show them all. He 
would surprise them all, his mother and sister, his 
fellow-workers at the dock. To go to a gymnasium — 
he conjured up a vision of his first visit, of the strange 
sight he would appear when he stripped before the 


others. No; he would work here, in this room. And he 
was going to buy 


one of those marvellous developers at all costs. He 
would soon show them. One day he would strip and be 
unashamed, for from this body he meant to purge 
many things. He moved his arms about, taking deep 
breaths as he did so, his mind a riot of conflicting 
thoughts. Yes, he would be like Condron. How fine he 
was! But the boy, though conscious of his plight, did 
not realize that behind his life, as shaped for him by 
fate and environment, lay the secret of his condition. 
For many boys like Burns were early lured to the dark 
and mysterious of docks and ships, giving no thought 
to anything save necessity, a certain glamour and false 
heroism that filled the atmosphere, and the desire to 
earn money. The boy had gone to the docks straight 
from the school bench. 

“You'll never be a butcher,” his father had said, 
“but you can be a docker, and that’s a man’s job.” Thus 
Burns on his father’s advice went down to work. His 
sister and he kept the house going. Soon, he knew, 
there would only be himself and his mother, for he 
realized that his sister would very soon be married. He 
would be happy then at seeing the last of her. How 
lucky Condron is, he would say to himself. How 
lucky! Having a mother who cannot open her mouth at 
all, and no sister. By God, he’s lucky. He then turned 
into bed, feeling happier than ever he had done before. 
Why hadn’t he thought of this sooner? “Yes,” he kept 
muttering to himself, “I must get one of those 


developers. I must get one. But two pounds is such a 
lot of money. Pll be months and months saving it up.” 
He fell asleep at last, exhausted by his exercises. 


His sister meanwhile was helping her mother to her 
room. This action had now reached ceremonial point, 
and from constant work the daughter had perfected 
herself. She put her arms beneath her mother’s 
shoulders and stood her on her feet, then she turned 
round and hoisted the woman on her back. To this 
action Mrs. Burns was mostly insensible, for night 
after night, Sundays included, she joined a party of 
four other stout ladies, and over stout and gin and ale 
they told each other’s fortunes with the cards, now 
greasy and worn from much usage. They discussed 
their neighbours, their husbands, their children, and 
their work. They talked scandal, called the whole 
world up for examination and discussion. Everything 
was talked about. And promptly at eleven each 
evening Mrs. Burns returned home. She rarely saw her 
son. In the mornings, whilst she snored and 
endeavoured to throw off the torpor of the previous 
night, her son was out and hurrying on his way to 
work. In the evening when he arrived home from 
work, she had already gone out again. Friends had 
done their best. They had said: “You know how bad 
this is, Mrs. Burns. Everybody is talking about you. 
Look how bad it will be for the children.” She laughed 
in the face of their endeavours. “I’ve had a hard life,” 
she would say. “Nobody but me knows how hard, for 
none of you know old Burns as well as I did myself, 


for I was married to him anyhow. But now he’s gone, 
and I’m free, people are always talking. Then let them 
talk. ’'m happy.” 

That was her final reply to their pleadings. Since 
that time 


her friends ceased to have anything to do with her. 
They left her in peace with her four cronies at the 
public-house. 

“All I want is money,” she said.” “Money” 

Each Friday evening the boy left his pay envelope 
in a vase upon the mantelshelf; as did his sister, though 
she had early formed the habit of lying to her mother 
concerning the amount of money she received in 
wages. To her it seemed there was nothing to be 
gained, indeed it angered her to see this money, hard 
earned, being continually swept into the beer-trough. 
On the Saturday morning Burns would find his 
coppers for pocket-money lying loosely in the bottom 
of the same vase, but the rest had gone. Of late he too 
had been encouraged to open his pay envelope, now 
that his sister was doing her cheating so openly. But 
one evening Mrs. Burns waited for her son outside the 
dock-gates. The boy felt ashamed at seeing her there, 
with her bedraggled appearance, and her pitiful 
attempt to appear somebody, lost in the crowd of 
passing men and boys. She grabbed him violently by 
the collar, and a small crowd at once gathered. Before 
this curiously inquisitive crowd she boxed his cars and 
shouted: 


“The next time you open your pay packet, Ill break 
your bloody neck. Robbing your poor mother. Look at 
him!” She here appealed to the sympathy of the crowd 
— “a hard-working woman seeing her own flesh and 
blood do such a thing. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” she had said to him, boxing his ears for the 
second time, much to the crowd’s amusement. 


But in spite of this the boy was as determined as 
ever. He saw other lads with money. “Why can’t I be 
the same as them?” he said to himself. Now that he 
was determined on getting the developer something 
had to be done. All night he had played about with the 
thought. At breakfast the next morning he was still 
toying with this possibility. Yes, he would get this 
marvellous thing that was going to make a new man of 
him. He would practise secretly in his room. He would 
give up going to the Abbey, say good-bye to both 
Condron and Dago for some time, and then one fine 
day he would surprise them all. He did not say 
anything to the other boys that morning. They noticed 
this aloofness. Condron at once thought, “Something 
else up with him now. He’s a queer lad all right.” 

“How did you like the pictures?” he asked at length. 

Burns smiled. “It was great. I liked it.” 

“Dago and I are going down to the Abbey to-night,” 
Condron continued. “Are you coming?” 

“No,” Burns said. “I’m stopping at home to-night.” 

“But why? I thought you liked going there?” 

“How can we go if we have to work on to-night?” 


“Blow! You’re right. I never thought of that,” 
replied Condron, and bent down for more rivets. At 
that moment Mr. Maclean appeared and said: 

“You three boys can knock off at twelve o’clock. 
You'll start the night shift at seven o’clock to-night.” 

Then he went away, leaving Burns broadly smiling. 

“You were right,” Condron said, and he shouted 
through 


the hole to Dago: “Hey, Dago! It’s going to be a night 
party after all.” 

“Didn’t you know,” said Condron, looking across at 
Burns, “didn’t you know that we’d arranged to run a 
school of banker this week, if we were put on this 
night shift?” 

“No,” Burns replied. “And who’s running the 
banker school?” 

“Fellow named Ferris. Fat Ferris. It’s going to run 
for a week. Each night the money will go into a kitty, 
and on Friday night whoever wins takes the whole 
lot.” 

“But you can’t have a kitty in banker,” said Burns. 
“Tn nap you can. But not banker.” 

“You don’t understand,” Condron said. “We’ll tell 
you all about it this afternoon.” 

For the next hour they both remained silent. There 
seemed to be more rivets than ever required this 
morning. Now that Burns was handing from Condron’s 
fire, he had to go ashore periodically to smash fresh 
coke for it. The sweat ran down Condron’s face, whilst 


every few minutes the grimy face of Dago appeared 
out of the hole for a breath of air. 

“Christ!” he said. “It’s hot down there,” and 
Condron laughed. 

“You ought to have your face over this,” he said, 
pointing to his fire. “Burney’s got the best job of the 
lot. Nothing to do only stand on the quay smashing 
coke. I wish it were knocking-off time,” he concluded. 

“It’s only an hour and a half off,’ Dago said, and 
disappeared 


once more through the hole. When Burns returned with 
the coke Condron said: 

“IT say, Burney, you seem to like your home all of a 
sudden. What’s up? Has your sister turned over a new 
leaf?” 

Burns was silent. 

“Well, you are getting stuck-up,” Condron added. 

“It’s my old lady,” Burns said. “She doesn’t want 
me to leave her alone in the house, because my bloody 
sister is always out. She’s never in.” 

“But I thought your mother was always stuck in the 
boozer herself. Why don’t you be straight, Burney, and 
say you want to go off on the O.T. to watch poor 
bloody sheep getting their throats cut?” 

“Honest,” Burns said. 

“But you’re going to join our card-party, aren’t 
you? We’ve always been together, mate, haven’t we? 
And many a time I did the clean for you.” 

“Sure,” said Burns. “Ill join your party. I want to 
win some money.” 


Condron laughed. “How much?” he asked. 

“Two pounds,” Burns said. He crossed over to the 
youth by the fire and whispered into his ear: “D’you 
remember that picture we saw last night at the 
Wessy?” 

“What picture?” 

“You know, that one where the fellow did exercises 
with the developer?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m going to buy one of them,” Burns said. 


Condron burst into laughter. But Burns scowled at 
him. “I am,” he repeated. “I’m going to have a shot at 
winning some money for it.” 

“You what? Why, it wouldn’t do you any good, 
anyhow.” 

“Tt said in that advert, that anybody could use it,” 
Burns said. 

“But what good is it?” persisted Condron. “You 
might develop so big that you wouldn’t be able to 
crawl up a back-end. What would you do then? No 
work for you.” 

“Id get a job with the dockers then,” said the boy. 

“Trouble with you,’ Condron said, “is that you 
don’t know what the bloody hell you do want. 
Yesterday you told me you were going to go into 
lodgings. Then you told Dago you wanted to get a job 
behind a shop counter in the city. And now you want 
to be an acrobat. Holy Christ!” and Condron went off 
into another fit of laughing. 


But Burns still scowled at him. He felt in his heart 
that everything he tried to do, everything he hoped to 
do, was mocked at. “I don’t care,” he thought. “I don’t 
care what they think. But just wait till another three 
months. Then I'll show them.” He regretted ever 
having opened his mouth to Condron. He should have 
kept his plan to himself. Now he would tell everybody. 
He would be laughed at from one end of the dock to 
the other. 

“You ought to be a jockey,” Condron said. “You’re 
just cut out for that. Why don’t you try and get a job in 
a racing stable?” 

“Ah!” — apparently disgusted with the other’s 
suggestion. 


“It’s not my fault,” Burns said. “It’s not my fault I’m 
like I am. My mother told me that when I was born I 
was given up three times by doctors, and that I 
narrowly escaped being a hunchback.” He looked 
appealingly into the other’s eyes. 

“You needn’t take it serious,” Condron said, putting 
his hands on Burns’s shoulders. “I was only joking. 
Well, you’re going to be in our card-party. That’s good. 
I'll tell Dago when he comes up.” 

Some minutes later the whistle sounded. All three 
went ashore in the best of spirits. 

“Burns is joining us,” Condron informed Dago as 
they strode up the street towards the cocoa rooms. 

Dago turned suddenly round and looked at Burns. 

“But you can only play with your own money,” he 
said in a determined tone of voice. “D’you understand 


that, Burns?” he asked. “Last time your old lady 
kicked up hell with us. So don’t go peddling your 
wages,” he warned him. 


Chapter XV 


HAT? No grub ready yet?” Condron growled to 

his mother, and flung his cap on a chair. “We’re 
going on nights from to-night,” he told her. “And now 
just get me some water.” 

The old woman protested. Her son, she explained, 
should not order her about. She was his mother after 
all. She had not been feeling well. Many another boy 
would have been content to cook his own dinner. And 
how should she know that he was starting on the night 
shift? He hadn’t mentioned it to her. Condron growled 
low, and kicked the leg of the table. He was angry. He 
had arrived home to find his mother on her knees 
scrubbing the floor. The kitchen was all untidy. He 
stamped his way to the back-kitchen and stripped 
naked. Then he waited for his mother to bring the 
kettle of boiling water, whilst he whiled away the time 
by minutely inspecting his nakedness in the mirror. He 
suddenly laughed at the thought of the boy Burns’s 
sudden idea to become an acrobat. “Well,” he thought, 
“why shouldn’t I get a developer too? What good’s a 
developer to a feller like Burns?” 

His mother came in with the water, which she 
poured into the brown pan-mug. Condron did not hear 
her approach, 


being fully absorbed in the study of his countenance, 
whilst his mother looked on, a certain mockery in her 
expression. She banged the door savagely, and 


returned to her scrubbing. “Sometimes,” she cried in 
her mind, “sometimes I do think I would be better off 
in a Home. For I never thought I should rear a son like 
him.” And more and more she realized how much she 
had really lost when her husband died. His death had 
snapped the one remaining link that held her to life, 
and now that he was gone, she at least expected some 
compensation for her loss through the medium of her 
son. How unlike his father! How strange he seemed to 
her at times, occasions when his savagery frightened 
her, and then there were those other times when he was 
gentle towards her, full of consideration! How far 
away they were indeed travelling from one another! 
With her speech and hearing it seemed to Mrs. 
Condron that her power also had vanished. She was 
like a child in his hands. And yet she could not leave 
him. What would he do? He knew nobody, and was 
without friends. Who would help him when she was 
gone? And in the moment when her anxiety reached 
breaking point, she decided there was but one thing to 
do. To pack him off to the colonies to her sister. Or 
else to America. If only she were younger, if only she 
was not bound by this affliction, how different things 
would be. How soon she would be out of this 
neighbourhood which she loathed. All the spirit in her 
cried out for change. So the thoughts took shape and 
form in her mind. Michael came into the kitchen and 
sat down at the table. She had already 


placed a meal of sorts there for him. Not once during 
that meal did he look up at his mother. Only when she 


returned to the back-kitchen to clean up the mess he 
generally made did Condron look up, rather suddenly, 
at the clock, as though he had remembered an 
engagement or arrangement to go somewhere. But it 
was at something just behind the clock that he now 
stared, for he had no money in his pocket, and 
wondered whether or not there might be some odd 
coppers lying behind the clock on the mantelpiece. 
Moved by the thought he got up and crossed to the 
mantelpiece. He found some odd coppers, counted 
them, and thrust them into his pocket. Then he 
returned to the table. 

“Burns is a bloody little fool,’ he thought. 
“Thinking of buying a silly old developer.” If he won 
he would rout that old man out, wherever he be, and 
buy all his postcards off him, and pin them all over the 
walls of his room. “But I haven’t won yet,” he thought 
later, which had a rather sobering effect upon the 
flights of his imagination. Suddenly he saw his mother 
getting dressed to go out. Immediately he jumped up 
from the table and went upstairs to his room. He knew 
what that meant. Every time it was the same. 
Whenever he was off in the day-time, Mrs. Condron 
wanted her son to take her out. She liked to sit 
watching the children play in the Recreation Ground 
near the hospital. Condron hated it. He had regretted 
having gone out with her before. “It’s all right at 
night,” he thought, “nobody can see you then.” And 
people had stood behind them and laughed. Yes, he 
remembered that afternoon. Even Dago and Burns had 
sat 


on the railings behind them and laughed. It was all so 
funny, they said — the way he used his fingers. 
Condron bolted the door of his room and lay down on 
his bed. He felt nervous. He felt ashamed of his 
mother’s state, and ever since the Saturday she had 
been found wandering in the dock road it had been 
worse. No. He wasn’t going to go out. He was 
determined. After all she wasn’t blind, and it wasn’t so 
very far to the Recreation Ground. Besides, he wanted 
to join Dago and Burns at the canal bridge. They were 
going to fish for Jack Sharps. He could hear his mother 
pottering about in the kitchen. Soon she would climb 
the stairs and knock at his door — a newly-formed 
habit, for hitherto she had just gone into his room 
without any preliminaries. So Condron lay on his back, 
ears cocked, expecting every minute that she would 
knock, a dull anger in his heart, mingled with a certain 
pity that his mother should be as she was, that he 
himself should be so ashamed of her in her misery. He 
turned over upon his face, and pressed his fingers to 
his ears, for he imagined that he heard her measured 
tread upon the stairs now, and lay thus for some 
minutes, expecting at any moment his mother would 
approach the door. But she did not come, and later he 
stole quietly down to the kitchen, expecting to come 
upon her crying secretly to herself, but was surprised 
to find that she had gone out. Immediately he realized 
it he felt sorry, and was in the act of putting on his coat 
and cap to go after her, when there was a knock upon 
the door. For a moment Condron stood hesitating in 
the middle of the kitchen. It certainly was not Dago’s 


knock, he would have known it, and then again Dago 
always whistled. He stepped quickly to the window, 
drew back the curtain gently, and peered through the 
glass. A tall well-dressed gentleman was standing on 
the step. Condron had never seen him before, and 
wondered who he might be. Suddenly he dashed to the 
door and opened it. The gentleman stared at him. 

“Well,” asked Condron, staring at the stranger. 

The gentleman arched his brows, and revealed by 
the expression upon his face that he was not pleased at 
being confronted so abruptly. He eyed the youth up 
and down, took a step nearer, and asked: “Is your name 
Condron?” 

“Yes. What do you want?” asked Condron gruffly. 

“Does Mrs. Condron live here?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“You mean my mother,” said Condron, and 
immediately assumed a defensive attitude, for he 
realized very suddenly that he had luckily caught one 
of his mother’s visitors, and was curious to know who 
he might be. He looked the stranger over. 

“Will you come in?” he said. He stepped back into 
the kitchen, and the gentleman entered the house. 

At that moment the curtain of the next-door house 
was suddenly drawn back, and Mrs. Sloane appeared 
at the window. Only for a minute, however, then the 
curtain swung back again. Meanwhile Condron had 
placed the best chair in the kitchen for the gentleman, 
who had by this time aroused his curiosity not only by 
his demeanour, but by the fact that he had also some 
business to talk 


about, and he, Condron, was anxious to know what it 
could be. 

“T suppose,” he thought, as he watched the stranger 
carefully dusting the chair before he sat down — “I 
suppose half these old fogies just diddle my mother. 
Let them try me for a change,” he thought. 

“It’s a great pity your mother is not in,” said the 
gentleman, drawing his hand slowly across his chin. 
“Have you any idea when she will be back?” he asked, 
looking closely at the rugged youth standing before 
him. 

Condron replied: “Who are you? What do you want 
her for?” 

“I suppose you have no idea where she might be 
found?” continued the gentleman, ignoring Condron’s 
question. 

“How do I know? Why don’t you say what you 
want to say, and get out? I’m glad I’m here to-day. 
Only yesterday an old woman came here, pestering my 
mother with all sorts of questions. Who are you, 
anyhow?” and he moved nearer to the visitor, who in 
spite of this brazenness, this easy familiarity on the 
part of Condron, preserved a calmness that surprised 
the youth. 

“Young man,” he said, “I have known so many of 
your type in my time, having come across them, and 
had business with them so often, under so many 
different kinds of circumstance, that I am not at all 
perturbed by your arrogance, an arrogance I pardon 
you, for it is merely your youth that shelters it. I came 
here to find out what visible means your mother has of 
subsistence. I mean you are obviously old 


enough to know that people in your mother’s position 
are periodically visited for the purpose of ascertaining 
certain facts. I wish to inspect your house,” he 
concluded, and suddenly rose to his feet. Condron 
looked at this man in bewilderment. 

“Are you the landlord?” he asked. 

“No,” said the man, and asked Condron to show 
him upstairs. 

Condron by this time was really convinced that, 
judging by the man’s attitude, he must have authority 
of some kind, and conducted the gentleman upstairs. 
After inspecting Mrs. Condron’s room, he went into 
the youth’s room, his nose a little high in the air. 

“Who looks after this place?” he asked, an 
authoritative tone in his voice. 

“My mother.” 

“And what do you do?” asked the gentleman. 

“T work at the docks,” said Condron. 

“And what do you do here?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh! And do you suppose an old deaf and dumb 
woman is capable of looking after a house with six 
rooms, and attending to a strapping lad like you?” 

“Who is this bloody fellow?” Condron cried in his 
mind. 

“T work all day at the docks,” he said aloud. 
“Sometimes all night. I’m going to work all night to- 
night. D’you suppose I’m going to start working at 
home too?” he asked boldly, looking the man straight 
in the eye. 


“You are an impudent fellow,” said the gentleman, 
and began to make his way slowly downstairs. He then 
went out to the yard, inspecting the lavatory, back- 
kitchen, and drains. Whilst thus occupied Condron 
heard Dago whistling outside, and rushed to the door. 
“Wait a minute,” he said anxiously. “I won’t be long. 
There’s a bloody old geyser out in the yard there, 
sniffing his way round the petty. And he won’t say 
who he is. Just walked in here as though he owned the 
place.” Then seeing Dago alone, he added, “Where’s 
Burns? Didn’t he turn up?” 

“No,” said Dago. “You hurry up. I’ve been waiting 
here for half an hour. I knocked twice. Your old lady’s 
sitting watching the kids playing see-saw.” 

Condron disappeared again. The gentleman came 
back into the kitchen, and said coldly, “I shall call 
again, young man,” pushed past Condron, and left the 
house. Half an hour later, Condron and Dago were 
busy with sticks, thread and worms upon the canal 
bank. The officious-looking gentleman he had already 
forgotten about, being absorbed in his fishing line, as 
he sat with long legs dangling over the canal quay. 

“What you think?” he said to Dago. “Burns is going 
to be an acrobat!” He burst into laughter. 

“An acrobat?” 

“A bloody acrobat. He’s saving up to buy one of 
those developers he saw on the pictures last night.” 

“Sandow developers?” 

“T don’t know,” said Condron. “Burns wants to be 


everything at once. I wonder what he’s doing now,” he 
said, suddenly pulling in the line to find a small fish 
dangling on the pin. He picked it off, and flung it into 
the glass jar of water at his side. 

“T suppose he’s doing the splits now,” said Dago. 

“T never saw your mother out on her own before,” 
he remarked later. “She was smiling away at snotty- 
nosed kids on the see-saw. I passed through there 
coming to your place.” 

Condron growled. “I’m fed up. Bloody well fed up. 
To-day there was no grub ready. And because I 
growled a bit she went off like that.” 

“T’m sorry for your mother, though,” said Dago, 
which made Condron look closely at him, and remark: 
“T never saw so many people who are sorry at the same 
time. Everybody’s sorry. Why don’t they be sorry for 
themselves — mind their own business?” 

“How old is your old lady?” 

“T don’t know,” said Condron. “All I know is that 
I’m seventeen.” 

They fell silent, not speaking again until they had 
finished fishing, as darkness was approaching, and 
both boys were feeling hungry. 

“I suppose Burns will join the Y.M. now,” said 
Condron. 

“Or the Band of Hope,” remarked Dago. “Or even 
the Brownies.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” they both laughed, and swung 
themselves over the low wall. 


“It would be a fine thing,” said Condron, “if all the 
boys in the world went on strike. Then you’d see 
something doing. Where’d the girls be then?” 

“Every Saturday,” said Dago, “I have to swill a yard 
out, and scrub a bloody petty out. That’s girls’ work. 
It’s great being a man. You can do what you like. 
Drink, smoke, swear, stay out all night, sleep all day 
on Sunday, have your grub brought to you in bed, read 
the papers. I won’t half be glad when I’m twenty-one,” 
he concluded. 

“Funny thing is,” said Condron, “you hear these old 
codgers talking sometimes — and the things they say. 
If they see you playing glannies in the street, or 
kicking a ball, they immediately say they wish they 
had their young days back again.” 

“H’m!” said Dago. “Some of them even wish they 
had their school days back again.” 

“T don’t,” said Condron, “and never will.” 

They climbed the hill, and then stood talking near 
the tram terminus. 

“Well, what time shall I see you?” asked Condron. 
“T’ll only have time for tea myself.” 

“Usual time,” said Dago, moving off. “See you 
outside the pub.” 

“All right,” said the other. “So long.” And they 
went their separate ways. 

As Condron’s mother had not yet come in, he cut 
bread, and made up enough cheese sandwiches to last 
two meals during the night. Then he mixed some tea, 
sugar and condensed 


milk, and wrapped this up too. He put the parcels on 
the dresser near the door. Then he made himself some 
tea. 

“TI wonder if she is still moping there,” he thought. 
“Ought I to feel sorry?” he asked himself. “How can I 
tell? They’re always ready to cheat us, all the time. I 
suppose she’ll have to go somewhere soon. 
Everybody’s noticing her now. The silly things she 
does when she’s out. I can’t help that. I can’t be with 
her and at work at the same time.” He swept the 
kitchen with a glance, a vision of the pompous 
gentleman coming into his mind. “As for that old sod, 
I wonder who he was. Perhaps one of the nightmen 
been put on day-work.” There had been in existence 
such men who went by that name, the mention of 
whom, especially to inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
where the Condrons lived, brought forth much cursing. 
For these zealots generally knocked at a house in the 
middle of the night to demand entrance to inspect the 
rooms and the occupants thereof, 1t being considered 
important that people should not lie too closely 
together. This was what had occurred once at the 
Condrons’ house, and the youth had not yet forgotten 
that visit. 


Chapter XVI 


a bench in the Recreation Ground. Neither liked 
the other, but for this occasion they preferred to bury 
their antagonism. It seemed so out of place amongst all 
these happy children. Mrs. Condron had been there 
some time when the other woman passed along. Mrs. 
Sloane smiled, and, quite forgetting Mrs. Condron’s 
plight, she exclaimed: 

“Well, I never! Fancy seeing you out!” She said this 
in such a way that, had the other woman been able to 
hear, she would have felt that she ought to be in her 
grave. “I thought you were so ill.” 

She sat down close beside the dumb woman. They 
looked at each other for some time. Through their 
fingers they talked to each other. Mrs. Sloane was full 
of conversation. Wasn’t it just a lovely day to-day? So 
dry. How was Michael getting along now? She had 
been so sorry to hear that he had been sacked. Her 
husband had done his best. She knew that. And the old 
woman explained that everything was all right now. 
Her son had not been out long. He was now working 
again. In a much better job too, with Harland and 
Bluff. Her son was never one for idling. He might be a 
little harum-scarum now and again — what lad 


M RS. SLOANE and Mrs. Condron sat together on 


his age wasn’t? — but he never allowed his escapades 
to interfere with his work. Oh, yes. She was feeling 
quite well now. Thanks. A little lonely now and again, 


but she was gradually getting over that. One could not 
keep a growing boy out of the streets. What else could 
he do? The poor boy had little enough to spend. People 
might say what they liked, but never accuse him of 
being a slacker. 

Mrs. Sloane listened intently. She replied: “Oh yes! 
One knows that well enough, Mrs. Condron; but we 
are not all perfect and blameless, are we?” She would 
be so glad herself when the spring came, she went on. 
It did make a difference to everything. She had seen 
Michael only last week, with some other boys. Mrs. 
Condron did not seem impressed by the remark. She 
rose to go. 

“T haven’t made that boy’s tea,” she explained, “‘and 
he has to start on the night shift at half-past six.” 

Mrs. Sloane got up too. The two women walked 
slowly along, now and again suffering a violent push 
as throngs of workmen pushed their way along, eager 
to get home after their day’s work. 

“These confounded old hags,” remarked one young 
fellow endeavouring to thread his way through, 
accompanied by his bicycle. “They’re everywhere. A 
fellow can’t get to his work for them. They hang about 
all over the place.” 

It was dark when the two women left the Recreation 
Ground; the last of the children had run screeching 
home. The lamps were lighted now, throwing pale 
yellow light upon the grey road, whilst here and there 
great patches of 


darkness assumed fantastic shapes. The two women 
passed continuously from darkness to light, at length 
coming to a stop outside the public-house where 
Burns’s mother was wont to spend the best part of her 
evenings. Wouldn’t Mrs. Condron like a half glass of 
whisky? Mrs. Sloane inquired. She was sure it would 
cheer her up, but the woman shook her head. Thanks 
all the same, but she never bothered with it now. There 
was nobody with whom to enjoy an occasional glass. 
The old times were gone, she said. At one time her 
husband and herself used to enjoy their Friday evening 
glass. All that was past now, she repeated. Mrs. Sloane 
was sorry. She looked so bad, she said. She oughtn’t to 
refuse like that. Wouldn’t it just do her the world of 
good? She mustn’t be silly. What did people like her 
get for refusing these things? and she looked 
searchingly at Mrs. Condron, who realized at last in 
what a cunning way Mrs. Sloane had endeavoured to 
humiliate her, to make her look small, to thrust her 
misery and helplessness full in her face. 

With many thanks she bade good-bye to the 
woman, who immediately passed into the bright 
warmth of the public-house, leaving the old woman 
struggling slowly up to the rear entrance of her house. 
She found it in darkness, pottered about for some time 
looking for a match, banged her head against the 
dresser, and finally found a loose one in a drawer. She 
lighted the gas, drew the blinds, gave a quick glance 
round, and then sat down. Her son had gone out to 
work. She saw from the condition of the table that he 


had made up his own meal. The woman bowed her 
head in her hands, closed her eyes and fell into 
meditation. After a while she rekindled the fire, now 
burned low, made a drink of tea for herself, and sat 
down to table. She lingered long over her cup. Her sad 
eyes wandered about the kitchen. There was something 
strange about it for her. Something seemed not quite 
right. It seemed as though something within that 
kitchen, something in the atmosphere itself, was a 
disturbing element. She glanced from one object to 
another. Everything was in order. Mrs. Condron could 
immediately tell if even a tack were out of place. She 
got up and crossed to the dresser, touching objects with 
her hands as though determining their value. She 
looked at the clock, at the pictures upon the wall, the 
furniture, the portrait of her husband in his uniform, 
taken just before he went to France. 

She stared at this for some time. Then at the small 
picture of her son when he was some months old. How 
quickly he had grown! How swift, how greedy life 
was! One could not enjoy one’s children too long. She 
picked up the photograph and stared at it for a long 
time. How quickly the years flew, and how little of that 
Michael at whom she now stared existed in that tall 
and vigorous youth who was her son, who treated her 
in turn as though she were a child. But she could not 
for ever go dipping into the past. The present called, 
there were things to be done, and the boy’s future. 
Would it not be best to see him safe with one of her 
sisters? She could not hold out much longer, and 
gradually she began to think that these people were 
right, these 


pestering visitors were speaking the truth to her. Why 
should she be a drag upon her son, and wouldn’t she 
herself be glad to get out of the street, with its 
inquisitive neighbours always hanging about? Out of 
sight and mind. No. She decided she would not stay 
there another week. It wasn’t home, it wasn’t anything. 
The way she had to run round after her son, attending 
to his every little want, the rough work, and his 
impudence and indifferent behaviour. Well, it was 
none of her willing that he had gone to such a job. She 
could have cried with the shame of it, for it helped so 
little and hurt so much. This meanness to people, this 
continual thought in the mind that one’s next-door 
neighbour knew all of one’s business, one’s failings, 
one’s every little secret. And what of Michael? He had 
simply out-distanced her. He had forgotten her. How 
little he realized the importance of ordinary things, 
especially the little things. The sulky expression he 
wore when at his meals. The mean, furtive way in 
which he had dodged her that day. She could have 
burst into tears again at the thought of such treatment. 
She knew why he had skulked away to his room. 
Although she could not hear she was aware of his door 
being locked. Shutting her out. It made one realize 
one’s helplessness. She cursed her affliction. She 
thought of the woman next door. How sly she was! For 
ever throwing up her helplessness in her face. What a 
woman! What tales she told, and what lies! 

And what would her son think, if every night she 
sat like Burns’s mother in the public-house at the 


bottom of the 


street? What if she suddenly left him to fend for 
himself? But then she was not Mrs. Burns. The Mrs. 
Burnses of the world, she reflected, had the best out of 
life. They never thought of to-morrow. She recalled the 
day her son had brought in Mrs. Burns’s boy. She had 
looked at him for a while, studying his face, his 
manners, his clothes. There was something about him 
that she did not like. He had not her son’s strength, his 
frankness, his robustness, his spontaneity. There was 
something dark, pitiful, secret, and sly about him. 
Later Michael had explained things to her. 

“He has a rotten home,” he had said to her, “‘and a 
sister who’s a regular tyrant. He can’t do a thing for 
her.” 

Mrs. Condron had looked hard at her son. 

“You're lucky,” she explained. “A lucky son.” 

Since that time the boy Burns had passed out of her 
mind. Now he had returned again, this time more 
pitiful, for she got a clearer view of him. The pity was, 
she thought in her mind, that such sons had such 
mothers. But then didn’t all the neighbourhood know 
the Burns family? The mad Burnses. The father ever 
drunk, a brutish fellow, a slaughterer himself, and 
himself slaughtered by the very beast he had killed. 
And the daughter — the old woman smiled, for 
Michael had told her one day of the young woman’s 
trouble with the policeman. Just like her, she thought. 
Just like the mad Burnses. She put out the light and 
went up to bed, still thinking of her son who had gone 


off for the night, of the boy Burns, of his mother and 
sister. She fell asleep with visions of them in her mind. 


At the Burnses’ house a great event had occurred. 
Mrs. Sloane somehow managed to be there at the 
critical moment, and now from one to the other the 
message spread. 

“The bastard’s arrived.” 

Women raised their hands in horror, some grinned, 
some looked gleeful about the business, saying it was 
bound to be a strapping child by a policeman. Mrs. 
Burns, beneath the mask of indifference, beneath the 
bold face she had put out to people, beneath her 
sullenness and drunken boasting, nursed a grievance, 
for in all her time no Burns had ever had a child in 
such circumstances. And whilst she was consolatory, 
she had formed a hatred, a secret burning hatred, not of 
the daughter, nor indeed the child, but of the thing 
done. The cause. And now the fact. Ought not her 
daughter to feel ashamed? And who would christen it? 
Nobody in the neighbourhood, she was certain of that. 
What of her son listening to the tales spreading about? 
Why couldn’t she have gone away and had the child 
quietly? There was a place for girls like her. Why 
hadn’t she gone there instead of creating all this 
excitement and curiosity? The whole street was 
talking, the whole street was laughing and skitting 
behind her back. 

“I’m angry at you,” she said to the girl in the bed. 
“I’m mad angry at you.” 

“But don’t you even want to see it?” 


“Ah!” she growled, and immediately left the house. 

So they all laughed. Well, she would make them 
laugh still more. She would make her daughter 
remember this 


event for many years to come. When she went out she 
walked straight into the public-house, which had just 
opened, and to Nick the barman said: 

“T want you to send up some stuff to the house this 
evening. Have you any White Horse?” 

“Yes. Is it a ‘do’ you’re having?” he asked, for she 
had never ordered so much before. She was a regular 
customer there, and Nick the barman knew her well. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s a do all right. And a real one 
this time. I want a dozen Falstaff, and a dozen 
Guinness, and a bottle of White Horse.” 

The barman stared at her. 

When he told her the price she said in a personal 
way, “Nick, I’ve been drinking in this place for years. 
You know me well enough. Well, Ill tell you now. I 
can only give you a deposit on this stuff, but as sure as 
my name’s Burns, I'll pay you in the morning when 
my son comes home. I could have paid you now, only 
he’s gone on the night shift this week, and he gets paid 
at six when he goes to work. You’ll have it straight in 
the morning.” She looked appealingly at the man. 

“Why not wait and have the do to-morrow?” he 
said. He simply couldn’t do that. He was risking his 
job, and what would he do if he were sacked? Hadn’t 
he been out of a job two years at a stretch? 


“Oh, come on!” she said. “Christ! You’d think you 
were going to die to-morrow or something Ain’t my 
word good? Haven’t I been the best lady customer this 
house 


ever had? Ain’t I? Where’s the manager? Let me see 
the manager.” 

The barman looked uncertain. Perhaps he had better 
not call the manager. He had recently been told off by 
him for being late at work. He looked at Mrs. Burns. 

“T’ll send the stuff,’ he said. “Pll send it up this 
evening. Though why you can’t wait till to-morrow I 
don’t know. But I’m taking a risk. I’m risking my own 
bread-and-butter. What’s the number?” 

“Twenty-nine Virginia Street. I knew you would. I 
wouldn’t let you down, Nick, lad. I'll be here first 
thing to-morrow.” 

“And don’t you forget!” he said. “I’m running a risk 
doing this.” He saw her smile at him as she passed into 
the street. 

Mrs. Burns was happy. Now she’d show them. 
She’d invite all her friends, she’d let them see the kid, 
she’d get drunk. “Oh, won’t I make that one feel 
ashamed of herself! The likes of her! Never happened 
before with any of my children. It’s a great good job 
the lad’s workin’ after all.” And she made her way 
back to the house in the highest of spirits. She called 
on Mrs. Monaghan and Mrs. Murry. Wouldn’t they 
come round for a drop of stuff to-night? She called on 
Mrs. Coghlan and Mrs. Green, Mrs. Reilly and Mrs. 
Smith. Yes, she informed each of them in turn. The 


child was a fine youngster. They simply must come 
round to-night for a warm drop, just to celebrate the 
event. For old time’s sake. And promptly at half-past 
seven they 


arrived in pairs. The daughter heard the sound of 
voices, loud laughter. In the back yard a dog suddenly 
barked. Then she heard the sound of popping corks. 
The air hummed with various conversations. 
Somebody was coming up the stairs. The young 
woman buried her head in the clothes. How ashamed 
she was, how suddenly ashamed! She hated her mother 
for this. She would always hate her. The way she had 
gone round telling the whole street about it. Everybody 
was saying that the young policeman had arrived. Now 
another was climbing the stairs. They entered the room 
one after the other, throwing her a smile. One after the 
other they said what a fine child it was, and Mrs. 
Murry, a very stout lady with a red face, looked down 
at the woman in the bed. She kept sucking her teeth. 
She said how strange it was that babies born in that 
way were always such bonny youngsters. One didn’t 
have to get married to have a bonny youngster like 
that, and she smiled down again at the young woman. 

“In what way?” she asked the woman. 

Mrs. Murry laughed, and turned her back on her 
saying, “On the never, my dear.” 

The woman in the bed held tightly to her child. It 
appeared to her as though these women, one after the 
other, had condescended to stand over her, and gloat 
upon her misfortune. For all this she would thank her 


mother. Then her brother came into her mind. Even he 
had spread the news amongst the lads at the docks. 
Yes, she had been a fool. She should have gone away 
and had her child amongst 


strangers. It would have been far better. Then just as 
she opened her dress to feed the infant, the door 
opened and her mother staggered a little unsteadily 
into the room. Her hair had loosened itself, and now 
hung awry about her shoulders. She called out in a 
loud voice: 

“Come up, girls. Come up here.” 

Then she sailed out of the room again. The woman 
in the bed burst into tears, but she dried them quickly, 
for she heard somebody climbing the stairs. Her 
mother and yet another woman tramped in, dragging 
chairs behind them. Mrs. Burns hummed a strange 
tune to herself. She carried a half-empty bottle in her 
hand. She placed a chair here and a chair there, and her 
friends sat down. Later another young woman came 
into the room, carrying a case containing stout and 
glasses. 

“Set it down there, like a good girl,” said Mrs. 
Burns, and gave her a shilling, saying, “Now go and 
amuse yourself with the boys.” 

Her daughter looked up at her, and there was 
something in that look that under ordinary 
circumstances would have made the woman bow her 
head. But now that head was a little light and she at the 
moment imagined that she had two daughters in the 
bed, both with babies, and that both these daughters 


were staring at her in a peculiar manner. Suddenly she 
laughed. 

“Let’s have a look at the boyo,” she said, and drew 
back the clothes. The child was already feeding at the 
breast; strange gurgling sounds came from him. 


“Isn’t he handsome?” said the mother. 

The woman on the bed closed her eyes for a 
moment. When she opened them again she saw eight 
pairs of eyes focussed, not upon the child, but upon 
herself. No one spoke. Yet they questioned her by the 
look in their eyes. The expressions on their faces 
changed from time to time. They admonished, cursed, 
sympathized, humiliated by this strange silence, whilst 
Mrs. Burns kept repeating, “She’s been saying all the 
while that people wouldn’t like the kid,” and she 
picked it up in her arms. “Who wouldn’t like it?” 

She laughed, and the other women joined in chorus. 

“Drink up,” she said to them. 

“Where’s the boy?” asked Mrs. Monaghan. 

“He’s all right,” Mrs. Burns said, “he’s working all 
night to-night. That lad’s always working. He’s a good 
son.” 

She rose to her feet, a hidden fury now rose in her. 
Deep down beneath her apparent good spirits she had 
harboured this fury. She shouted: 

“And never in my life has such a thing happened. 
Not with any Burns that I know. Not since I was born. 
Isn’t he bonny?” she screamed, and then, carried away 
by this fury within her, she flung the child back into 
the bed. Then she collapsed into her chair again. There 


was a silence for some time. The women sipped at 
their glasses, staring at each other. Suddenly Mrs. 
Burns shouted from her corner: 


“Drink to his health. Drink up on me. I’m a Burns, I 
am. And to-night we can celebrate.” She suddenly 
showed her teeth, then burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. 

“The first bastard ever born in this house,” she said. 
“Drink to its health.” 


Chapter XVI 


ROM the top of the hill one could look down 
F towards the dock and note that reddened patch of 
sky under which the Horsfall now lay, and on board 
which, at that moment, many men and boys were 
working at great speed. Only the day before the 
owners of the ship had had some former decisions 
cancelled in connection with the repair work upon her. 
They would not wait now for final overhaul, they had 
explained to the repairing company. They must have 
her ready for Monday. Her captain had already been 
wired for, likewise her crew, though they lived almost 
on the spot, the captain being the only member who 
lived out of the city. It was learned that a large cargo 
was lying on the quay near the Sandon Basin, waiting 
for early transhipment to New Orleans. The repair firm 
accordingly replied in their usual way. Everything 
would be all right. They would turn the Horsfall out of 
the graving dock on the Sunday evening, and their own 
men would take her through the locks, and berth her at 
the basin. There was nothing to worry about, they 
informed the owners. They always made a point of 
satisfying their clients. They could depend upon the 
Horsfall returning to duty almost a brand-new ship. 
The owners had said: “You can cancel the overhaul in 
the engine-room, 
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but pay attention to the ‘fridge.’” The repair firm said 
they would. They had plenty of labour on hand. So the 


runners were sent off post-haste to the ship, and 
riveters, carpenters, boiler-makers, fitters, joiners, 
scalers, were all more or less informed they must get a 
move on. This sudden spurt touched and concerned 
everybody, even the boys aboard her. It was now half- 
past seven, and since six o’clock lorries had been 
running down to the quay and unloading more rivets, 
more rope, more coke, more blocks. The quay was 
soon littered with these things. Everybody had to put a 
move on, the runner informed them. The ship had to be 
ready to take cargo on board first thing on Monday 
morning. She must be at the south side of the basin on 
Sunday evening. 

“What d’you think of it?” asked Condron, pausing a 
moment to blow his nose between his fingers, a hot 
rivet hanging dangerously from the teeth of the tongs 
which he held in his other hand. 

“T think it’s just lousy,” Burns said. 

“But it won’t spoil our game,” Condron said. “You 
are going to join in, Burney?” he asked. 

“Sure thing,” Burns said. “I’m game enough for a 
hand.” 

“Well, we'll be having a knock-off at eight for 
supper. We could go down below and pinch a cluster 
and connect it near the boilers. We could play without 
being seen, couldn’t we?” 

“Where? Play where?” 

“Between the boilers.” Then he suddenly growled 
between his teeth, “Get going, the Big Fellow’s here.” 


Mr. Maclean was standing behind them. How long 
he had been there Condron did not know. He was filled 
with fear lest the runner had heard anything of their 
conversation. The sweat ran down Condron’s face. 

“There must be no slacking,” the runner had said. 
“You must keep that fire at top heat,” the boss-riveter 
had informed him. 

“But we haven’t half enough coke,” Condron had 
rejoined. 

“We'll get you plenty of coke,” said the riveter in 
reply, “but you must keep that fire at top heat.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The sweat continued to run down Condron’s 
blackened face. In the glare of the fire, with the water 
trickling down his face, lined with dirt and iron dust, 
he looked like a Red Indian. Burns sweated profusely 
too. 

As fast as Condron heated the rivets Burns caught 
them up in his tongs, and shouted through the hole, 
“Ready!” Then he pushed the living metal towards the 
waiting Dago. Twice the latter had called out: 

“What’s your game? What’s your bloody game?” 

There was a certain savagery in the method with 
which Burns flashed the white rivet down the hole to 
the waiting Dago, as though the memory of similar 
circumstances had suddenly mastered him. His hands 
shook, whilst all the while a single thought remained 
fixed in his brain. 

“If I win two quid I can get those developers. Gee! 
Two quid!” And his imagination carried him on, and 
already he had won the money. The marvellous 
developer 


was in his own hands. He almost felt it. Secretly he 
was trying it out in the security of his room. He had 
made a decision and he would not withdraw. He had 
promised both Dago and Condron that he would play. 
He remembered Dago’s warning of the previous night. 
But he was determined. 

“With your own money, remember,” Dago said. 

“Not with your wages,” Condron had warned him. 

The world in which they now dwelt seemed to 
clothe them with its own power, something far 
different from the drabness of their daily life. For there 
was darkness and they worked in it, by the white light 
of a blistering fire. This living fire passed from hand to 
hand. There was Condron taking the raw steel, and 
flinging it in, and later withdrawing it, alive with 
energy and power; so hour after hour the metal was 
heated, was flung down, was flung up, and so 
hammered home into the deckhead of the Horsfall’s 
“fridge.” It seemed to Condron that, working thus, they 
towered above office and shop boys, for they 
themselves worked in the night in which such 
innocents slept. They were men among men. A pride 
stirred itself in the youth’s heart. There was no thought 
of his mother. She was something alien, something 
entirely outside this living, this pulsating energy, this 
demoniac fury, this power that made ships, and 
reddened the sky above them. Burns, too, holding the 
hot rivet in his hand, felt that this was something better 
than watching the slaughter of animals, better than 
fishing in the canal. Then a whistle blew. 


“Phew! Jesus Christ!’ exclaimed Condron. He had 


been working for an hour and a half at full stretch 
before that searing fire, and now he collapsed and lay 
full length upon the hatch top, whilst Burns spat, as 
though in doing so he were expunging all the grit, dirt 
and filth that in the hour and a half had passed into his 
mouth. Dago came up from the hole. He went up to 
Burns, tightened his fist, then brought it clean against 
the smaller boy’s jaw. The boy fell heavily to the iron 
deck. 

Condron jumped to his feet then. He would not 
stand that, he said. What right had he to do such a 
thing? Why didn’t he hit a fellow his own size? 

But Dago said: “Well, isn’t he my size? The 
bastard. Twice to-night he nearly blinded me. Nearly 
blinded me, I tell you. Sticking a bloody rivet in my 
face.” 

Burns staggered to his feet. There was a sullenness 
in his glance and he could not look Condron in the 
face. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed Condron. “’Struth! 
Fancy starting off like that,” he said, smiling. “Shake 
hands.” Then turning to Dago, “Come on, Dago. 
We’ve been mates a long time now. Shake hands with 
Burns and forget it!” He placed Dago’s and Burns’s 
hands together. 

“Come on!” he said; “whistle blew five minutes ago 
and we only get an hour.” 

He watched the other two shake hands, though 
neither looked at the other, and through Burns’s brain 


flashed the old burning thought: “One day Ill be as 
good as them, and then ” A vision of the youth 
with the developer came into his mind. 


“We'd better grub here,” Condron said; “we can 
boil the can on the fire.” And he went away to fill the 
two cans with water at the tap in the alley-way, leaving 
Burns and Dago fidgeting around each _ other, 
uncomfortable and tongue-tied. They did not know 
what to say to each other now. Both of them heaved a 
sigh of relief when Condron returned and the tension 
was over. Condron put the cans on the fire, then pulled 
his grub from his pocket. 

“What you got?” he asked the others. He opened his 
parcel. “Look! I got nothing but lousy cheese. My 
bloody old lady is always out lately. Only this evening 
I had to make up my own scoff. Ah, well——’”’ and he 
sat himself down on the hatch. “The next knock-off is 
at one in the morning,” he said. “I know for a fact that 
Hughes, the holder-up, and his mate are going to the 
fo’c’sle for a kip. There’ll be nothing doing from one 
until three. All the bosses have gone home, and you 
can bet your socks that Maclean is_ snoring 
comfortably by that time. I reckon we can get hold of 
Curly Hannan and his mate, and go down and have a 
game. What d’you say? Suppose we hurry up with this 
grub and then go down on the Q.T. and see how the 
land lies.” 

“Good idea,” Dago said, opening his parcel of egg 
sandwiches. 


He seated himself on a box near the fire. Burns had 
also unwrapped his food parcel. On looking inside the 
bread, he uttered an exclamation of disgust. “Damn!” 
he said. “TI 


turn up twenty-five bob a week, and get slices of 
Ambassador’s face in my bread.” He flung the parcel 
into the river. 

Condron laughed. “Have some of this,” he said. 

Burns shared Condron’s bread and cheese. Dago 
uttered no word. From time to time he looked across at 
Burns and thought: “Acrobat. S’help me! Fine acrobat 
he’d make.” But whenever Burns caught his eye, Dago 
immediately lowered his head. There was something 
about Burns he had noticed before. This something he 
did not see, he merely felt it, for Burns presented the 
self-same calm exterior as he had always done. As for 
the recent quarrel with Dago, that had passed from his 
mind. The other idea had supplanted it. It kept him 
strangely silent, so that Condron received no reply 
from him when he asked him to make the tea. 

“The can is boiling, Burns,” he said again, this time 
close to his ear, and in an insistent tone of voice. This 
time the boy jumped up, with something approaching 
the fright of a child suddenly awakened from sleep. 
His hands trembled as he wet the two cans of tea. 
Dago took his own can to his side of the fire. Condron 
filled his lid for Burns. They went on with the meal in 
dead silence. Condron got up and flung a shovelful of 
coke upon the fire. A silence had settled over the ship. 


It had begun to rain, and now all three sought shelter 
under the tarpaulin cover. 

“Let’s go,” Condron said of a sudden, and they all 
three jumped to their feet, scattering the empty cans 
and the unfinished sandwiches. 


A bright cluster of light hung over the open hatch. 
They descended the ladder and made their way along 
the ’tween decks, the echo of their voices sounding 
almost volcanic in the depths. 

“We should be able to find a cluster somewhere 
round here,” Condron said, but Dago said it might be 
dangerous to use one. The men would miss it at once. 
Better to find some candles, he said. They could easily 
pinch some from the engine-room store. 

“All right,” Condron said, and they moved on. 

Not a sound came to their ears, save the echo of 
their own voices. Burns kept on striking matches to 
light the way, for fear they should tumble down to the 
bottom of the hatch. They were as yet only down on 
the first *tween-deck. At length they reached the 
engine-room door and clambered noisily down the 
ladder. They pulled up between the boilers. Burns 
struck more matches. 

“Jake here,” Dago said. “We’ll tell Curly on the 
way back.” 

“Sure,” Condron replied. “Now let’s go.” 

They were only just in time. The men were on the 
point of starting work again. Dago disappeared once 
more through the hole, Condron stoked up his fire, 
whilst Burns smashed more coke and flung fresh rivets 


on the fire. From time to time he kept touching his 
back trousers pocket, each time heaving a sigh of 
relief, for his wages packet was snug there, and but for 
that he would not be able to take part in the game. 
Only that afternoon, whilst the midwife and his mother 
were 


busy with his sister, he had been practising exercises in 
his room, a broad smile upon his face, a smile 
betokening his satisfaction. No longer now would 
anybody interrupt him at his exercises. And as he 
surveyed himself in the glass, he thought, then later 
felt certain, that he had increased half an inch across 
the chest. He went to the wall and marked a number on 
the paper. Under the number he now stood, stretched 
himself to the utmost, and made a further mark upon 
the wall. Not only would he develop across the chest, 
he would also increase his height. 

Burns never felt happier in his life. This thing must 
mean something. He gave his whole mind to it. All 
night he had lain awake, and when morning came he 
had made his decision. In an hour or two he would join 
the others and stake his chance. There was no question 
of losing. He had not thought of that. He only knew 
that he must win something; then he would place his 
wages in a separate pocket and play with the money he 
had won. It was all so easy. One just thought and 
thought about it, and the marvellous developer seemed 
to dangle before his eyes, shutting out all else. He was 
sorry he had had that row with Dago. He liked him. 
But now he did not care. He did not wish to have 


anything more to do with Dago, and perhaps very soon 
Condron too would fall out with him. Then he would 
be alone. He would be happy. Nobody would call for 
him, nobody want him to go here and go there. He 
would be absolutely alone. He would hide from 
everybody, and work hard for three months. Twelve 
weeks. He counted the 


weeks. Yes, twelve. It had said that on the film. You 
practised these exercises for twelve weeks, and at the 
end of that time you were a new man. Well, he would 
be a new man. Then he would leave the docks, look for 
a job in the city, in one of the big shops. He would go 
into lodgings and be free, still practising the exercises 
and improving every day. His mind was carried away. 
This idea had been germinating ever since the night he 
had stayed with Condron. Then as soon as he heard 
that his sister was married and out of the house, he 
would go back and live with his mother. He knew why 
his mother drank. It wasn’t because his father had been 
cruel. It was because of his sister, whom his mother 
hated. The boy, lost in these thoughts, was oblivious of 
everything excepting Condron’s call of “Ready,” and 
Dago’s waiting tongs. So till nearly one in the morning 
he passed rivet upon rivet, his ears deafened by the 
ceaseless din, the unceasing song of steel welded to 
steel, the whole ship seeming to throb beneath the 
furious energy, the whirling hammers, the screech of 
the winches. Soon she would be ready for sea again. 
Condron crossed over to him. 


“Burns,” he said in a low voice, “did you really try 
to blind Dago to-night?” 

The boy looked at him. “No,” he replied. 

“Tm glad,” Condron said, and he patted Burns on 
the shoulder. “I thought you did it on purpose. Dago’s 
all right. Good fellow, Dago. We been pals two years 
now, haven’t we, Burns?” 

“Yes,” Burns said. 


Condron came closer. “You’re certain you’re only 
going to play with your own money?” he said. 

“Sure,” Burns said. 

They were silent again. The rain had stopped. 
Above, a single star endeavoured to shine out against 
the reddening sky. The air was electric with strange 
and savage sound, the energy of men and steel 
throbbed in the air. The ship lay under the hammer, 
under fire, whilst down in the empty holds rats scuttled 
about, monstrous and fantastic shapes as they scurried 
about here and there, catching the reflection of the 
cluster. Beyond the hill one saw the dull outline of a 
sea of roofs. Far out in the river a ship’s siren blew, a 
voice echoed across the waters. A mile away on the 
other side of the river seven hundred men were helping 
to put a new ship upon the stocks. If one climbed to the 
truck-top of the Horsfall and looked across, one could 
see the red glare and many moving figures. Condron 
had worked in that ship-yard at one time, but now they 
did not employ many boys. The pneumatic drill shot 
hundreds of rivets per day into a ship’s plates. But with 
the Horsfall it was different. They were a small 


company and old-fashioned methods still sufficed. 
Dago suddenly appeared out of the hole. 

“The men have gone aft for a kip. What say?” 

“Sure,” replied Condron. “Let’s find Curly.” 

The three boys then went for’ard to find Curly 
Hannan and his brother. 


Chapter X VII 


also there. 

“O.K.,” Curly said; “let’s go.” 

All five boys made for number three hatch, which 
they descended in silence. The chain of figures passed 
from light to darkness. No sound came from the ship. 
Each boy shuffled down, then threw himself far out 
into the’tween-deck. They waited for each other. Curly 
Hannan was a youth as tall as Condron. All the dock 
workers knew Curly, for he had a reputation, though 
not one that stirred envious feelings in any of the other 
boys. His mate, a boy named Crutch, a boy almost the 
same build as Burns, talked to himself from time to 
time. They set off again, and this time Burns stepped 
aside and disappeared into an alley-way. 

“Where you going?” asked Condron, seeing him 
moving off. 

“The lavo,” Burns said. “Ill follow you up.” 

Inside the lavatory he took his wage-packet from 
his pocket, split it open, and from the miscellaneous 
coins he took a shilling, his allowance from his 
mother, put it in his pocket and then counted the 
remainder. No, there wasn’t a single chance. He had 
only the shilling. Well He put 


T HEY found Curly waiting for them. His mate was 


the remainder of his wages into another pocket, and 
stepping out of the lavatory followed on after the 
others. He came up to them near the fiddley. All 


descended the ladder, each was silent. They all 
appeared to be wrapped in thought; each had 
withdrawn into himself, as it were. From that moment 
a certain easy familiarity must go. From that moment 
the personal relationship, the close friendship, and in 
Condron’s and Dago’s case even mutual love. These 
must go. Nothing to hold them together now excepting 
the cards. Each would play his game, ignoring all else. 

“This way,” Condron said, and led them into the 
stokehold. 

“Strike a match, Burney,” he said later. 

Burns struck a match. Standing between the huge 
boilers, Burns holding the lighted match in his hand, it 
seemed for once that their place and relationship in the 
scheme of things were indeed here, between these 
walls of steel, themselves the servants of steel. 

“Where’s the candles?” asked Dago. 

Curly came up to Burns. The match dropped from 
his hand. All were standing in the darkness again. 

“Strike a match,” Curly said. “I got three candles 
here.” 

The boy struck another match and lighted the 
candles. When they set them on the floor they 
immediately went out again. 

“Christ!” Curly said. “We’ll be all night getting a 
start.” 

“It’s the draught from the bunker,’ Condron said. 
“T'll fix that,” and he disappeared. 

“TI got some sacks,” he said, when he returned, “and 
I 


jammed up that bloody door as best I could. It’s not 
cold here, anyhow. Feel,” he said. “The boilers are 
warm yet.” 

“We want sacks to sit on, though,” Curly said. 

“Get sacks, Dago,” Condron said. 

Dago brought more sacks, laid them out on the 
deck. Then the five boys sat down. 

“Who’s got the cards?” Condron asked, looking 
from one to the other. 

“IT got them,” Curly said, taking a filthy pack from 
his pocket. 

The boys inspected these cards, and in the moment 
of inspecting them, and the hand that held them, they 
seemed to realize that the holder of them was a master 
at his game. 

Didn’t they remember the many games this youth 
had played, not only with them, but with other boys? 
For whatever firm Curly worked for, whatever ship he 
worked by, his pack of filthy cards accompanied him. 

Now Condron looked across at Burns, who returned 
his glance. There was a warning in Condron’s glance, a 
warning that the other boy noted well enough. 

“Tt’s now a quarter to two,” Curly said; “let’s cut for 
banker. We only got till three o’clock.” 

“Yes. And no fiddling with the bloody cards either,” 
Dago said. 

Curly shuffled the pack. All sat down again, making 
a ring. In the middle of this circle the three candles 
now stood burning. When a boy spoke the echo of his 
voice came back to him. The great boilers towered on 
either side, black 


monsters that these boys cleaned and made ready each 
fresh trip the ship made. 

“T reckon,” Condron said, “that we ought to fix a 
stake.” 

Curly looked up at him. There was an almost 
Oriental slant in Curly’s eyes, a peculiar characteristic 
in any Irish youth. His tousled hair stuck out from 
beneath his cap in stray wisps. Continually he snuffed 
up his nose. Dago spat across their heads. Burns 
grinned and held on tightly to the money in his pocket. 
Already, in his imagination, he was holding not the 
wages in his pocket, but the marvellous developer on 
which he had set his heart, that was to make him as 
strong as Condron, as tall as Curly, as hard as steel like 
Dago. 

“What’s the stake going to be?” Crutch said, the 
while he picked his nose, rubbing his finger vigorously 
on the sacks after this action. 

“We ought to start at twopence a hand,” Condron 
said. “And nobody here to go higher than a bob. What 
say?” 

There was a long silence. Then Condron went on: 
“I’m going to tell you fellers,” he said, “that the least is 
two-pence and the most a bob.” He paused, looking 
from one boy to another. He did not like this silence. 
He added threateningly: “And I boss this bloody show. 
And any fellow acting the goat here gets it in the neck. 
Come on! Let’s cut,” he concluded. 

Curly reached forward, but Condron said, “I shuffle 
these cards.” He picked up the pack and reshuffled 
them. Then they picked. 


“Nine,” Dago said, and flung down the card in 
disgust. 

“Jack,” Burns said. 

“Ace here!” Crutch shouted. 

The remaining hands were not even turned up, for 
the ace drawn by Crutch settled the matter. 

“T go banker,” he said. 

He picked up the cards, shuffled them, and cut five 
hands. All who were laying now delved hands into 
pockets. Each took his money from his pocket and 
placed it on the sack in front of him. 

“Three there,” Condron said, flinging three pennies 
on a hand. 

“Ditto,” Dago said, and staked on the same hand as 
Condron. 

“Four there,” Burns called, marking his stake. He 
placed a shilling on the hand, and Crutch from the pile 
of coppers in front of him gave Burns his eightpence 
change. 

“IT go seven here,” Curly said, and all watched the 
hand that Curly had crossed with his stake. 

“Turn up,” Condron said. 

Crutch began turning up the hands. 

“Deuce,” he called, pocketing Burns’s stake. 

“Tray,” he shouted, and pocketed both Dago’s and 
Condron’s money. 

“Queen here,” he said to Curly. 

“Ace high.” He laughed. He had won the first 
round. The money passed into his pocket. 

The others stared at him. Condron said: “Another 
man 


besides the banker must shuffle. Give the cards to 
Burns,” and Crutch handed them across, but not before 
he had first shuffled them himself. 

Whilst Burns shuffled the cards, he thought to 
himself, “Eightpence left.” 

“D’you remember that time in the Bosnia?” Curly 
said. “You were there,” and he pointed a finger across 
at Dago. 

“Well!” 

“Remember that gambling ‘do’?” 

“Well!” 

“Remember the night Connie and Haddock caught 
old Liz?” 

All laughed excepting Condron. 

“T was thinking of that to-night,” Curly said. 

“Come on,” Crutch growled. “Stake your bloody 
money.” 

“Remember those two fellows bundling the old lady 
on board for a short time? S’funny! Wasn’t it you, 
Condron, gave a hand? Ha! ha! ha! I was thinking of 
that to-night.” 

“Keep your bloody thinks to yourself,’ Condron 
flashed at him. 

“Come on, for Christ’s sake,” Crutch said, “or I 
chuck the bloody game.” 

There was a general movement among the four 
backers. 

Curly continued to talk. “Yes. It was funny that. 
They got the old woman in the engine-room and had a 
good time. She was a forty all right. And when it came 
Haddock’s turn” — here Curly grinned, “when it came 
Haddock’s 


turn” — he laid emphasis upon the words, and looked 
meaningly at Condron, “he found it was his own old 
lady he had in the room. His own mother. Ha! ha!” 

Curly then turned his attention to the cards. “I got a 
bob there,” he said. He flung a shilling on the hand. 

“Cover it with one,” Burns said, and with trembling 
hand he placed a shilling on Curly’s choice. Suddenly 
he felt something pinching his arm, then Dago’s voice 
speaking into his ear, loud enough for all to hear: “Not 
with your wages, you bastard! Not with your wages! 
What were you told?” 

“Leave him alone,” Curly said. “Leave him choose 
himself. Who the bloody hell are you?” 

“Two and a half here,” Dago said. 

“T lay the same then,” Condron said, seeing that it 
was impossible to control the stake to be laid, as he 
had formerly arranged, and further impossible to 
control the others, now keyed up to a pitch of 
excitement. 

Crutch turned his own card up first. 

“Christ!” he growled. “A deuce.” Everybody 
laughed then. 

“My game,” Condron said, and he picked up the 
cards. 

“Burns’s hand, holding on to the money in his 
pocket, was now hot and clammy with sweat. “Damn!” 
he cried in his mind. “God damn!” 

“Where you like, my lucky bloody lads,” Condron 
said, and he cut five hands. 

“Two there,” Burns said. 


“Here you! Cut that! Don’t you know there’s a 
limit? 


Who the hell are you? What the hell! Take your money 
back and lay decent.” 

“One there,” Dago said, laying a shilling on a hand. 
“Take no notice of Burns,” he added aloud. “He’s only 
a sucker anyhow.” 

“Take that stake off,’ Condron said threateningly. 
“We know you, Burney. We know you of old. You and 
your bloody growling old lady. You take that stake off. 
Now. D’you hear? If you don’t P’Il ram it down your 
throat.” 

“Blast the game,” Curly cried. “You let a fellow 
play what stake he likes.” 

“What are you talking about?” said Condron 
angrily. “You don’t know this fellow like I do. It’s his 
old lady’s dough he’s playing with. Don’t I know it? 
He only gets a bob. I know, I tell you. He wants to be a 
bloody acrobat now. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“One and a half here,” Curly said. “And who’s his 
bloody old lady anyhow? She drinks his money in the 
boozer. Hell! who doesn’t know Ma Burns? Ha! ha!” 

Curly, at the least excitement, had a habit of 
bursting into sudden fits of loud laughter. 

“Ah —!” Condron growled low in his throat. “You 
don’t know Burney or his old lady like I do. Nor his 
sister. She took the flop from the slop all right. Come 
on, my lucky lads,” he shouted, now completely 
ignoring Burns. When he eventually turned up ace 
high he merely said in a quiet and cautious tone of 


voice: “I told you, Burney. I told you. Don’t you blame 
anybody but yourself.” 


But the boy did not affect to hear him. His mind 
was befogged, all this was so different. The scene had 
changed. He thought that if only a fellow wished hard 
and long enough he might have a run of luck. But no. 
His luck had deserted him. He crushed the money in 
his pocket. “Christ!” he said to himself. “I can’t go on 
losing all the time. It’s impossible. I have to win 
somewhere. Stake high. That’s the ticket. Always 
double your stake. You’re bound to win. You can’t get 
the mush all the while.” He pulled out some silver. 

“Four there,” he said. 

His face was flushed now, there was a feverish and 
wild look in his eyes. 

Condron said, “All right! I won’t ruin a bloody 
good game just for you,” and he turned up the cards. 

“Jesus!” exclaimed Curly. “He’s got home,” for 
Burns had backed the ace. The boy became so excited 
that three times his trembling fingers endeavoured to 
pick the money up, and each time the coins rolled to 
the deck. 

“Butter fingers,’ Dago growled, not a little angry 
now at the other’s sudden change of fortune. Dago had 
not backed a winning hand himself yet. 

“You're banker,” Condron said. 

“I’m banker,” Burns said. “And I say — no limit to 
the stake.” 

He surveyed the circle of faces. Curly smiled. 
Crutch’s face was almost puckish in expression. 


Dago’s enigmatic. One did not know what he was 
thinking about. 


“Do as you like,” Condron said, “but if you go 
whining after, Pll break your bloody neck.” 

“Back,” Burns said, completely ignoring Condron’s 
remark. “Where you like.” Now, it seemed to him, was 
his chance. Never before had the developer seemed so 
near, it was almost within his grasp, and in addition he 
would be able to make up his mother’s money. His 
imagination ran riot. Somebody had to lose. 
Everybody couldn’t win. It was just impossible. 

“Two and a half,’ Dago said. He put a half-crown 
on the hand. 

“And ten there,” Curly said. 

“Phew!” An exclamation came from the assembled 
boys. “Phew!” they repeated again, this time in chorus. 
But they knew Curly. He was never without money. He 
only gave his mother twelve shillings each week out of 
his wages, which generally averaged thirty-five 
shillings to two pounds. The placing of the ten-shilling 
note on the card caused Burns to look up suddenly. He 
had not expected that. ““Well——” he thought, then the 
thought was smothered. He was merely conscious that 
from his pocket he took a ten-shilling note, and 
covered Curly’s hand with it. 

“TI chance to lose nearly twenty-nine shillings,” was 
the thought in his mind, “and chance to win almost a 
quid. Here y’are!” he shouted, and turned up his own 
card. 


“King!” he said, and his shaking hand slowly 
moved towards the others. He became calmer now. It 
seemed impossible that beneath one of those hands — 
his eyes were 


riveted upon Curly’s card — it seemed impossible 
there should lie an ace. And he was right. He turned 
up. Deuce, Nine, Jack, Queen. Again his hands 
trembled as he pocketed the money. Again confusion 
of thought. He wanted to start reckoning up there and 
then what money he actually had. Even better would 
he have liked to have gone to the lavatory, in order that 
he might count the money, for the idea fixed firmly in 
his mind was to separate his mother’s money from the 
rest, and play only with his winnings. There was no 
chance of that, however. Already the others were 
impatient. He picked up the cards again, and began to 
shuffle them. 

“I shuffle too,” Dago said, tearing the cards 
savagely from Burns’s hand. 

“Deal out,’’ Condron said. 

Burns drew out five hands from the pack. How 
would he fare this time? His hand itched. The money 
was already as good as his. Why, it was in his pocket. 
He suddenly shivered. 

“Lay!” he said. “Lay what you like. I’Il cover it.” 

Here was a transfigured Burns, a Burns wholly 
strange to both Dago and Condron — a master 
ordering his henchmen about. He was possessed of a 
peculiar power, the peculiar illusive power that at 
times touches beings, and then is gone. In a moment 


power was revealed, wholly, and then withdrawn. So it 
was with Burns. He cried out, “As much as you like. 
I'll back it.” His eyes were wild. Reality vanished. All 
he saw was the money, and behind it the 


developer. He must win again. How could it be 
otherwise? Luck was with him. The four boys laid 
their stakes. Burns’s eyes opened wide. Could he cover 
this amount? Curly had laid another ten shillings, 
Condron ten, and, most exciting of all, Dago had 
covered his choice with a pound note. 

“Hey!” Crutch said. “What’s the bloody game? The 
whole bank won’t cover that.” 

And Condron said: “Dago! what’s your game?” He 
watched him like a cat. 

“Come on, for Christ’s sake,” Curly said. 

Dago looked savagely at his friend. “Didn’t he say 
he’d cover anything?” he asked, and suddenly set his 
teeth. “Come on,” he growled. “Turn the bloody cards 


up.” 

Burns, full of excitement, paused, his hand over the 
card. He picked up Dago’s first. 

“Ace!” Dago cried. “And J’m banker.” 


A sweat drop fell from Burns’s face. 


Chapter XIX 


AGO picked up his money. He looked almost 
D savage when Burns glanced at him. 

“T’ll break him now,” thought Dago. 

“What say?” Curly said. “We’ll break for a whiff?” 

“Whiff of what?” Condron asked, and Curly said, 
“Smokes, of course.” He handed round a packet of 
cigarettes, and each took one from the packet 
excepting Dago. 

“Come on,” Curly said. 

“Don’t want one,” Dago said: “lay your money.” 
The power had swung round, and Dago too seemed 
different. Power transfigures, and Dago became its 
manifestation. One of the candles had burnt out. 

“What time is it?” Crutch said, and Dago replied, 
“Time’s only a quarter past two. Lay your money.” It 
seemed almost a command. “Lay your money,” he 
repeated, and looked at Burns. Burns’s mind was 
burning. It was sink or swim. Already he had lost 
twenty-seven shillings. There was nothing to be done. 
He would not withdraw. Then suddenly the idea came 
again, caught him up and held him entranced. The 
impossible became possible. There was still a chance. 

“How much you lost, Burns?” Condron said. 


“Never mind,” Dago said. Then he became excited, 
waving his arms about like a madman as fury seized 
him. “Why all this hanging about? Why all this talk — 
blather — low grumbling? 


“Come on, for Christ’s sake!” he said, “I’ve lost 
money too in this joint — but I’m not afraid to play 
like a man. Come on!” he screamed. 

“Two and a half,’ Curly said, laying a half-crown 
on his hand. This seemed a signal to the others. In card 
games, what Curly did the others did likewise. The 
amount of the stakes dropped. Dago said quietly, “All 
finished laying?” and spat over the heads of the others. 

“All laid,” they said in chorus. “Turn the cards up.” 

A draught came from the direction of the bunker, 
and the candles went out. 

“Hold!” Dago said. “No putting hands down.” 

He flung himself forward across the cards, on 
which the money of the other four lay. 

“Strike a match, somebody,” he said. 

“It’s those blasted sacks,” Crutch said. “Where’d 
you get them from, Connie?” 

“IT got them from the engine-room,” Condron said. 
He rose to his feet. “None of you fellers,” he growled, 
“have guts enough to go and find sacks, and when it’s 
blown away, you’re too damn lazy to go and fix them.” 

“Come on,” Dago said. There was anger in his 
voice. “Somebody light the candles,” he said. “Have 
you all gone winick? Come on.” 


After much fumbling in pockets, Curly at length 
struck a match, and the candles were lighted again. 

“T remember the time I dropped a lighted candle in 
a bucket of oil,” Curly began, when Dago interrupted 
by saying, “Here she goes!” All eyes turned towards 
the cards. 


“Christ!” Crutch said, “Burns is banker again.” 

A broad grin appeared on Burns’s face. Then he 
laughed, a rather hysterical laugh, and picked up the 
money. Condron had lost money, and was beginning to 
feel anxious. There was a moderation in things, he 
thought. He was not going to gamble all his money. 
Not for anybody. Burns could do as he liked. How 
lucky he had been! 

“How much you won up to now, Burns?” he said. 

“Don’t know,” Burns said. “Lay your money. No 
limit.” 

There was something in the tone in which he 
uttered this latter phrase that bespoke a recklessness — 
there was a decided arrogance in the way he said “No 
limit.” 

“Five and a half,’ Crutch said. 

“Ten,” Dago said. 

“A whole one,” Curly said. 

“No limit!” cried Burns, and as if the very words 
were pregnant with magic that went to his head like 
strong wine, he cried again, “No limit!” He understood 
something now. He sensed the momentary power he 
possessed. “No limit!” he shouted for the last time. 

“Turn them up,” Curly said, and later cried aloud, 
“Ha! ha! At last. At long bloody last. Curly’s ace, and 
Curly’s turn.” 


He saw the sudden change of expression, not in the 
banker’s face alone, but in them all. Ha! he thought. 
And did these fools think they were out on a picnic? 
Well, well. As for that sullen Dago, and that cocky 


little Burns — he’d show them. He’d break them all — 
every one. He’d win everything they had. 
Yes,everything. Even their brass tallies 

“And now, fellers,” he said, “I’m banker.” 

He need not have uttered this remark, for judging 
by the looks upon the other boys’ faces, it was only too 
painfully obvious. And if those who in that brief half- 
hour had been banker, had been carried away by the 
fragmentary power they held — at least, according to 
Curly none of them knew how to use it. He 
wouldn’t gloat over it like Burns and Dago had done. 
He would be quite cool. He wouldn’t scream out “No 
limit” at the top of his voice. That was merely swank, 
he thought in his mind. But nevertheless the power 
was his now. He had played many games in his time, 
with hundreds of boys, in every conceivable place, in 
boilers, down bilges, in ’tween-decks, in entries. There 
were few places that he had not played, and very 
forcibly demonstrated his ability with the cards, 
whenever luck came his way, and the game opened up 
with himself as banker. He had never played with such 
boys as these before, he thought. They were easy fish. 
They didn’t know anything. If they lose a bob, he said 
to himself, they cry. Christ! I wonder what they’d do if 
they lost five quid. It was a rare occasion when the 
odds were not with Curly Hannan. He picked up the 
cards and shuffled them like a master. 


“T’ll cut them,” Burns said, and he cut them. Curly 
smilingly laid out five hands, remarking as he did so, 


“T just say once ‘No limit,’ and you lads know who 
you’re playing with. There you are. Back your fancy.” 

Condron thought, “Here’s where the fun begins. I 
know Curly’s methods as well as I know my own 
backside. Let’s see him try to pull the stuff, and PII lift 
him one before he can say ‘Bo.’ As for that soft little 
shit there,” he cried in mind, looking slyly at Burns, 
“one can see his goose is cooked, anyhow. He hasn’t 
had money left him in a will. Oh, well — why should I 
worry? His old lady’s got nothing on me.” His own 
mother appeared before him then, but it was not a 
mother raising a protesting and warning hand. It was a 
mother who seemed very old, very small, like a child, 
the way she looked up into his face, as though seeking 
his counsel. 

“Come on,” Curly said. “Wake up, you fellows.” 

“Turn up,” Condron said. 

“Who wouldn’t know?” Dago growled through his 
teeth. “Trust you,” for Curly calmly collected the 
stakes, and put the money in his pocket. His action 
occasioned no surprise. It seemed to the other four that 
this fellow, who always had the devil’s own luck, must 
turn up an ace, and Curly had turned an ace up. The 
change in Burns’s demeanour was striking. He had 
turned very pale. But now the excitement became more 
intense. There was no thought of Burns, who, indeed, 
was almost on the point of tears. Each boy looked to 
himself, each had to combat, to try to beat the 
cleverness of Curly. He dealt the cards again. 


“My cut,” Dago said. 


“Cut, then. I don’t care who cuts. There’s no limit, 
mates. No limit on the stakes.” 

Burns’s hands, like his face, were cold with sweat. 
It was no longer a question of a developer. That had 
passed. It was a question of his money — his mother’s 
money. He had to win it back. His heart pounded. A 
sadness came over him. The thought of his last chance 
going so easily was a blow in the face. He wanted to 
cry, to yell out his misery, his anger and 
disappointment. In a crazy moment he thought, “And 
that sod has so much money. Why, he could even give 
me two pounds to buy one. Good God!” He felt in his 
pocket again. Periodically during the game he had 
delved his hand blindly into his pocket, and brought 
out money, and backed it, and lost it. A fear seized 
him. He was afraid now to put his hand in his pocket at 
all. But when he looked up Curly was looking at him, 
and grinning. He conceived a sudden violent hatred for 
everybody present. But what if he could only smash 
the grin on Curly’s face? But he couldn’t even do that. 
A lightning vision of the wonderful developer 
appeared again. Christ! Wouldn’t he like to fight with 
them all? He plunged his hands into his pockets and 
drew out all the money he could find. He counted it 
quickly. Dago watched. 

“Come on,” he growled, “don’t keep the game 
waiting.” 

A thought flashed through Burns’s brain. “The 
bastard wants to see me cleaned out. Can’t even wait.” 


He threw five shillings down. Curly turned up the 
cards. His luck again, he said, smiling up at them. 

“Hard lines,” he added. “Try again, my lads.” 

Burns had now only a few shillings in his hand. He 
looked round and caught Condron’s eye. He saw 
nothing in the expression save contempt. And when he 
looked at Dago that worthy merely grinned. 

“T lay seven and a half there,” Burns said, flinging 
all the money he held upon a hand. 

Nobody took any notice of him now. All eyes were 
upon the banker’s hand — the one Curly would soon 
turn up. Burns’s mouth opened and closed. He 
breathed heavily All he felt now as he dug his hand 
into his pocket was the empty wage-packet, now worn 
and pulpy from the sweat of his hands. A little lump of 
moist paper — something dead and filthy, that once 
was clean and new, that had contained hard-earned 
money, the result of his labour. The sweated paper in 
his pocket seemed to mock him. It communicated its 
power to him, this pulpy mess, its tragic power. For 
had not cleanness gone from him? And should he pull 
this sweaty mess from his pocket his own foolishness 
would confront and ridicule him. He had no money. 
Therefore he had nothing. He was nothing. The paper 
clung moistly to his pocket. He held his breath as 
Curly turned the cards up. In that moment something 
snapped inside the boy, and he fell back a little from 
the group, his mouth gaping wide, his eyes staring, not 
at the assembled boys, nor at the cards, but at 
something that appeared in this moment to overhang 
the 


circled boys, something that stood out crystal clear 
against the darkness. In that something he visualized 
his own folly, his own uselessness. The tears suddenly 
ran down his cheeks. But none of the others noticed 
this. There was a power in money that held the eye, 
and Dago and Condron sitting crouched on either side 
of Burns were indeed too much occupied with 
watching their own hands in process of being turned 
up. 
“My bank,” Curly said. 

The words, uttered so suddenly, cutting into the 
gloom and silence of the stokehold, made Burns jump. 
All that Burns in his bewilderment had tried to sweep 
clear from his mind, came back in flood. He was 
through. He was broke. Not only had the marvellous 
developer vanished, but his wages also had gone. He 
was cleaned out. There was nothing to do now. He 
drew back still further. He watched Condron pick up 
some money he had won, and remembered his words, 
“Remember, Burney,” and Dago’s words too were 
clear in his mind now. Yes, they had both said, “Not 
with your wages,” and he had gambled and lost. There 
was nothing to hate them for, nothing. Suddenly he 
experienced a burning sensation, as though Dago had 
once more knocked him to the deck. But no, he said in 
his mind, “I must have forgotten. I didn’t know where 
I was. I wouldn’t blind Dago with a hot rivet. I 
wouldn’t blind Dago.” He burst into tears, and at that 
moment Condron turned and saw him. Then 
everybody looked up. They grinned, all of them, 
excepting Condron. 


“Hey, Burney,” Condron said. “What’s up?” 

“Nothing,” Burns replied. 

Crutch said: “He’s cleaned out. He’s cleaned bloody 
well out.” 

The tears poured down Burns’s face. 

“Ah!” Curly growled, “what you whining for? 
Heck! I bin cleaned out many a time. Many and many 
a time. ’Struth! If you’re really clean we’ll sub.” 

“T won't,” Dago said. “I told him, don’t play with 
your wages. Soft cod.” 

“Tl sub for you, Burney,” Condron said, but Burns 
got up and turned away. 

“Yes,” Crutch said. “We’ll sub.” 

Condron rose to his feet and ran after the departing 
Burns. 

“Here,” he said, pushing a two shilling-piece into 
the boy’s hand, “here; and if you’re scared to go home, 
you can kip in with me,” he concluded. He looked at 
Burns. 

“Cleaned out,” Burns said. 

“Hard lines,” said Condron. “But what did I tell 
you? Playing with your old lady’s money. You’re a 
bloody little fool. Where you going now?” he added. 

“To the lavo,” Burns said. 

“All right,” Condron said; “but you come back 
here,” he warned him. “We don’t want you giving the 
bloody show away. Ill get a sub for you. Don’t 
forget,” he called out after the gradually disappearing 
figure: “Ill sub for you.” 

Burns did not reply. He made his way into the 
engine-room, and as he came to the foot of the ladder 
picked up a 


piece of rope. His mind was a blur, wholly vacant. He 
slowly climbed the ladder, like an old or drunken man. 
In the alley-way he stopped, looked round, then 
stepped quietly into the lavatory. 

He sat down on the seat, a flood of tears welled up 
in him. What use is being a boy, anyhow? he said. He 
got off the seat and looked up. At the top he saw the 
white-painted cistern. He stood on the seat and threw 
the rope over the hook on the cistern. He made a 
double hitch on this hook, then pulled on it to test its 
hold. He had often done this at his work, in the rigging 
up of stagings. Then he made a knot in the other end of 
the rope. He placed the rope round his neck and stood 
for a moment looking down at his hands. He put one 
hand in his pocket and pulled out the remains of his 
pay-packet. He looked at it. Then he flung it to the 
deck. 

“Money!” he said, and swung himself clean into the 
air. The rope slipped but held. 


Chapter XX 


BOUT three o’clock in the morning Mrs. 

Condron woke. She sat up and stared about the 
room. She uttered a sort of scream low in her throat 
and jumped out of the bed. She had had a terrible 
dream, and in it she had seen her son hanging head 
downwards over a furnace. She had tried to save him, 
but could not. She had no strength. She could see his 
mop of hair hanging about his ears, but could not see 
his face — only his head. The rest of his body was 
invisible. Hands kept reaching out and flinging objects 
on to this furnace, which immediately burst and flames 
roared up, touching the down-hanging head of her son. 
She screamed “Michael! Michael!” and began to 
shout, “Get some water and a ladder.” Then she had 
woke up. Her whole body shook, the while she made 
strange guttural sounds. She staggered downstairs, 
dressed and went into the street. Unconsciously she 
trod dockwards. She kept wringing her hands and 
sobbing. The rain poured down upon her. Where was 
he? Why had he gone off like that, leaving no message 
behind him? She had not meant to be out so long. It 
was that Mrs. Sloane who had kept her most of the 
time. She turned down Bank Street and emerged into 
the dock road. It was pitch dark and now deserted. 


An icy wind was blowing in across the river. As she 
passed a section of the road under repair a man came 
out of the hut and looked at her. He touched her on the 


shoulder. He was an old man, about sixty. Mrs. 
Condron looked at him. He grinned at her. Her eyes 
revealed nothing. There was a vacancy in her stare. 
She uttered strange sounds and passed on, the man 
continuing to stare at her before he finally went into 
his hut again. Mrs. Condron walked on, not knowing 
where she was going; instinct merely prompted her to 
walk on and on. She was in a fever, the rain and wind 
continued to harry her. Far ahead she thought she saw 
a light. A motor-car was standing at the curb, outside a 
timber-yard. She peered at this as she passed. Two 
faces stared out at her from the car. They laughed at 
her. Suddenly she stopped. 

“Where am I?” she thought. “And why is it raining? 
I was in bed, and then ”’ Her mind was confused. 

She leaned against the wall to recover her breath. 
She was standing there when a policeman came along 
and swung his bull’s-eye in her face. 

He stared hard at the old woman. She appeared to 
him to be one of those old dock women. He said 
gruffly: “What you doing here?” but received no reply. 
He thought she was having a game with him, so he 
thrust his face close to her own and barked, “What you 
doing here, eh? What’s the game?” Still no reply. And 
now he noticed something strange about her. She 
seemed to be making frantic endeavours to be 
explanatory, she kept opening and shutting her 


mouth, her eyes rolled, her hands trembled. She threw 
them wildly into the air and began gesticulating with 
her fingers. 


“By God!” he said, “she’s deaf and dumb.” 

He took her by the arm. “Come on, old woman,” he 
said, and walked her off towards the station. The men 
on duty all came out to look at her. She was without 
hat or coat, her blouse was partly open, revealing the 
yellow skin. Her hair hung loosely about her 
shoulders. 

“What’s this?” asked the sergeant authoritatively. 
“A drunk or a nightmare?” 

“She’s a pro, that’s what she is,” remarked one of 
the men. “She’s got it written all over her mug.” 

The sergeant went up to her. She still seemed 
unaware of her surroundings and stared about 
bewilderingly at the strange faces. 

“What’s your name? What you been doing?” said 
the sergeant. He stared at the woman, noticing the 
pitiful twitching of the mouth. 

“She’s deaf and dumb,” remarked the officer who 
had brought her in. “I found her standing by Roscoe’s 
timber-yard. I thought she was a drunk.” 

The sergeant went up to Mrs. Condron and smelled 
her breath. He turned away. “She’s not drunk,” he said. 

““Where’d she come from?” 

“Don’t know,” said the officer; “I just found her 
same as you See her.” 

“Here!” called the sergeant to the policeman 
standing by 


the door, “ask this old woman where she lives. You 
understand how to talk to these people.” 


The officer then went up and spoke to the old 
woman. But there was no response. 

“Go and get Mrs. Marshall,” said the sergeant. 

Mrs. Marshall was the wife of the caretaker who 
looked after the station. She came hurrying down the 
stairs half dressed. 

“Here, Mrs. Marshall,” said the sergeant, “this poor 
old woman doesn’t know where she belongs. Take her 
into that room and search her.” 

Mrs. Marshall took the old woman into an adjoining 
room. Some minutes later she returned alone, and said: 
“T found this in her skirt pocket.” 

The sergeant took the paper from her. It was an old 
envelope, on the back of which the old woman had 
apparently been reckoning up her grocery bill. But on 
the other side they found an address. The envelope had 
been addressed to her son by the Insurance people. The 
sergeant read: “Mr. M. Condron, 14a Tintern Street.” 

“Here,” he called to the policeman who had brought 
Mrs. Condron in, “this woman lives in 14a Tintern 
Street. Take her home. She’s not drunk,” he added, 
“but stone-jug.” 

The policeman took the old woman by the arm and 
led her out of the station. In silence they retraced the 
steps by which they had come. Her house door was 
wide open. The policeman helped her inside the house, 
carried her upstairs, laid her on the bed, then went 
below and made her a drink of 


tea. This he took up as well as a lighted candle, placed 
both on the table, pointed to his mouth and the jug, in 


an endeavour to explain to her that he had just made 
her a hot drink, then turned to go. But the woman did 
not appear to understand. She had stretched herself out 
on the bed. The policeman came back into the room, 
poured some tea into a cup, raised the woman’s head, 
and poured some down her throat. He laid her down 
again, covered her with an overcoat, blew out the light, 
and left the house. The clock on the Town Hall was 
striking five when he reached the street again. 

Periodically the woman stirred in her sleep. 
Towards daylight she woke up again. The night’s 
adventure appeared to be almost forgotten. She was 
her natural self again. She rose and dressed, went 
down and lighted the fire. She coughed a great deal as 
she pottered about getting the meal ready for her son’s 
return home. There was his breakfast to make, the 
boiling water to be got ready for his wash all over in 
the back-kitchen, his bed to be made up fresh for him. 
As it grew lighter she blew out the light and ran up the 
blinds. Outside it had begun raining again, a persistent 
drizzle that sent a cloud of dampness hovering in the 
air. The street pavements resounded to the steady 
tramp of the men on their way to work. She looked out 
of the window. Mrs. Condron suddenly reflected that 
at one time her husband used to be off like that in the 
early morning, and she would always stand at the 
window to follow his figure until it disappeared round 
the corner. Her eyes at this moment had a certain far- 
away look, there was an infinite yearning in their 


depths. Perhaps the memories of past days had flooded 
her once more, carrying her mind far away from the 
actuality of the present. But a postman passing the 
window seemed to recall her back again, and she 
dropped the curtains suddenly with a furtive gesture, 
fearing that somebody might have seen her staring out 
of the window. She saw Mr. Sloane pass the window. 
She wondered what ship he might be working at. Mrs. 
Sloane was snoring contentedly in her bed at that hour 
of the morning, for her husband had always consented 
to go below and make his own morning tea. 

Mrs. Condron made the tea, and began to fry an egg 
and bacon for Michael’s breakfast. Saturday to-day, 
she said to herself, and there are many things to do. 
Reviewing these things she meditated awhile, and 
realized in a sudden moment how much her son really 
meant to her at this stage in her life. But for him, she 
thought, well, where would I be? She went into the 
back-kitchen and put the kettle on the stove to boil for 
Michael’s wash. Then she went up to make his bed. 
For the past month she had been so unwell, off and on, 
that she had left this work to the son to do. Now when 
she entered the room she discovered its indescribable 
state. The bed had apparently not been made for 
weeks, the pillow was dirty and flattened from long 
usage. She immediately threw off the clothes. Under 
the mattress she came upon papers, containing 
questionable pictures, half a dozen postcards of nude 
ladies, and a book entitled “Secrets of Nature, by a 
former Doctor.” She flung them to the floor, a strange 
expression upon her face, and began to make the bed. 
Later 


she carried these papers and book below and burned 
them. It was now a quarter to seven. He would not be 
long. She had tea herself and began to work on a pair 
of her son’s dungaree trousers, in readiness for the 
coming week. She sat with her back to the fire. Her 
hands shook as she endeavoured to run the thread 
through the needle. After half an hour she gave the 
work up in disgust. She could have cried. How useless 
she was now, how old and useless! And to have to 
keep pace with a son like Michael, to look after him, to 
feed, clothe and tidy after him, day after day, it seemed 
a task beyond her, a task unending. 

At a quarter to eight the postman pushed a letter 
through the box. It bore an Australian stamp, 
postmarked Adelaide. Mrs. Condron became excited, 
and she put on her spectacles with shaking hands to 
see from whom it had come. She recognized her 
sister’s handwriting, and a smile passed over her face. 
She hurriedly drew a chair to the fire and sat down to 
read. The smile still held. She had not heard from her 
sisters for nearly seven years. As she read she became 
more excited still, for the letter mentioned a possibility 
of her sisters being able to help her. Not only might 
they be able to have Michael out with them in the 
coming summer, but they would also endeavour to 
help her too. The letter fluttered from the old woman’s 
hands. She went and stood by the window. Looking 
out it seemed as though the memories of her sisters, of 
those happier years, now flooded that street as with 


light. Her youthful days, her marriage and Michael’s 
birth. How much all this would mean, to 


get away from this loathed and horrible street, from 
prying eyes, to go to a strange land far away where 
nobody knew you or your business, where nobody 
pried on you. How wonderful that would be! How 
delighted her son would be too! It meant his being able 
to get away from the docks, where it had seemed, until 
a few minutes ago, he was destined to spend the whole 
of his life. She had never really wanted him to go 
down there at all. But then her husband had died, the 
son grown up almost to a man, and in many ways she 
was only a child in his hands. 

It was now turned eight o’clock and Michael had 
not yet put in an appearance. She began to worry. 
Perhaps something had happened to him during the 
night. Perhaps he had not even gone to work. She 
visualized everything now. Her going out, his coming 
in, and being angry at not finding her there, and then 
. God knows where he is now, she thought in 
mind. She couldn’t stay in the house any longer. She 
must go out. She must find out. He had never been so 
late as this before, especially now he was working on 
the night shift. She kept looking out of the window. 
Next door Mrs. Sloane was out scrubbing the step. She 
could not see her, however. Mrs. Condron kept running 
backwards and forwards with evident impatience, from 
front window to back-kitchen door, looking up and 
down the entry. Finally, she put on hat and coat and 
stepped into the street. Mrs. Sloane smiled at her. The 


old woman at once wanted to rush back into the house 
— but it was too late. She simply could not stand this 
woman, with her persistent malicious 


smile. Mrs. Sloane rose to her feet. She went up to the 
old woman. How was she feeling this morning? she 
asked. She was up rather early. She hoped that 
everything was all right. Of course everything wasn’t 
all right, she went on, she could see that plain enough. 
What was the matter? And she stared hard at the old 
woman. Mrs. Condron, watching the movements of 
her fingers, wondered what was lying at the back of 
this woman’s mind. Of course, Mrs. Sloane went on, 
she couldn’t have heard about it in any case, but 
something had happened she felt sure. Oh no, not to 
Michael, certainly not. But she was apprehensive, she 
said. Would Mrs. Condron like her to accompany her 
down to the dock? She smiled now; Mrs. Condron 
clenched her hands, a momentary terror sweeping over 
her. 

“Good God!” she cried in mind. “She must know 
something. Something’s wrong.” She gripped the 
startled Mrs. Sloane by the shoulder, speaking no 
word, but expressing through her eyes alone her fear 
and bewilderment. Couldn’t Mrs. Sloane say? And she 
lifted her arms from the woman’s shoulder. Now, now. 
Why all this? It was all mght. Sure. Michael was all 
right. Nothing had happened to him. It was only an 
idea, a silly idea she had got into her head, she said, 
trying to calm the old woman, at the same time trying 
to fathom the reason of Mrs. Condron’s early morning 


out. Not at all. Such a thing had never crossed her 
mind, she went on, speaking of Michael. And yet it 
was strange that he hadn’t come home. Nobody 
working all night had ever gone on after eight in the 
morning. Besides, the union 


wouldn’t allow that. Her husband had told her long 
ago. Her son should have been home an hour ago. She 
didn’t want to put ideas into her head. Yes, she had 
been silly, she thought something had happened. 

“Well now, dear,” she said, “just half a minute. PII 
be with you in a jiffy. Then we’ll go down to where 
he’s working. Canada Graving Dock, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Sloane ran into the house. As she hastily 
gathered coat and hat she kept repeating to herself: 
“Well, of course, I’m right all the time. Something has 
happened. But she’s too frightened to say. How foolish 
people are! Hiding their troubles like that.” She, Mrs. 
Sloane, certainly knew what to do regarding her own. 
She blazoned them to the whole world. It was 
essentially a part of her nature. She joined Mrs. 
Condron a few minutes later and they set off down the 
street. It seemed to the old woman as she hurried along 
with Mrs. Sloane that she had had a presentiment 
during the night. Then the mental confusion cleared. 
She remembered the dream she had had. A horrible 
dream. She shuddered now as she thought of it. Now 
she was certain something was wrong. An accident to 
her son, perhaps. At that moment Mrs. Sloane felt a 
tug on her arm. She pulled up and looked into the old 
woman’s miserable face. Mrs. Condron grunted. She 


wanted to say something. Yes. She was certain 
something had happened to Michael now. She clutched 
the other woman’s arms. She had dreamt of him during 
the night. Oh! she simply couldn’t go on — she must 
go back home. And she felt suddenly ill. 


“Very well,” exclaimed Mrs. Sloane. “One can see 
you’re none too well. I realized that as soon as I saw 
you step out this morning.” 

Slowly the two women retraced their steps to the 
street again. A thought occurred to Mrs. Sloane. Now 
if her husband had had Michael under his wing, this 
would not have happened. She began to feel a little 
guilty, as though she herself were responsible for the 
accident, which as yet had only occurred in the depths 
of their own minds. And when they arrived back home, 
there was Michael, sitting at the table, as alive and 
well as ever. Both women stared in amazement. A 
knock came at the door, and Mrs. Sloane opened it. 

“T must go,” she said, and left hurriedly, banging the 
door loudly behind her. 

The mother advanced to the table, and her son got 
up. He crossed the kitchen and took her hands in his. 
When he looked into his mother’s eyes, he saw her 
shudder. Mrs. Condron held his hands in a vice-like 
grip, as though that grip were eternal, and no force or 
power could ever separate them. But, looking into her 
son’s eyes again, she suddenly trembled violently. In 
the night, so it seemed to her, he had grown ten years 
older. 


Chapter XXI 


OTHER and son stared at each other for a long 
M time. Condron held his mother’s hands, but now 
with startling suddenness she pulled them away. He 
stared, amazed by the expression upon her face. She 
drew back still further. He lifted his hands, and so 
spoke to her. 

“Mother,” he said, but she only retreated further 
away from him. She appeared to be looking upon the 
face of a stranger. It did not seem like her son, the old 
familiarity was gone. How aged he suddenly looked! 
She looked into his eyes. It was only in the eyes that 
she noticed this. They were the eyes of a person who 
has just withdrawn after looking down into an abyss. 

“Michael.” 

He did not speak. All this seemed so strange. And 
yet, here he was alive and well, in spite of her fears, in 
spite of the awful dream she had had during the night. 

“Michael.” 

It was when he spoke that she knew him best. She 
knew the twist of his mouth, the movement of his eyes, 
the peculiar quiver of his nostrils. Here was something 
wholly new. Different eyes looked out upon her. There 
was a knock at the door. Ever cautious, the youth 
looked out through the 


window. Then he saw a policeman standing at the 
door, a blue paper in his hands. He uttered an 
exclamation. 


“A summons! What for?” 

Quite a small crowd was gathering outside the door. 
He went and opened it, and his mother started on 
seeing the policeman. He tried his best to quieten her. 
The policeman looked at Condron. It seemed to the 
youth that this policeman knew him. 

“Name Condron?” he asked. 

Condron said “Yes.” 

“You must appear at the coroner’s court on Monday 
at half-past ten. The address is on the summons,” he 
said. He seemed satisfied that the summons had been 
delivered with so little trouble, and added as he turned 
away: “Don’t fail to be there. It’s highly important.” 

“All right,” Condron said, and closed the door. He 
flung the summons on the table and burst into tears. 
The crowd gathered outside still hunger-bound. In the 
middle of this crowd Mrs. Sloane talked volubly. Yes; 
she saw it coming. She had a presentiment last night. 
What could one expect? Yes; his old mother had been 
out early that morning. But what was it? What really 
was the matter? The neighbours questioned each other 
and remained unsatisfied, for the secret so far had not 
yet gone beyond Condron himself. Soon, however, the 
whole neighbourhood would know. Mrs. Condron put 
her arms round her son. What was the matter? “Please! 
please! For Christ’s sake — say — open your mouth. 
Tell me,” she pleaded with him in her own pitiful way. 


“Go away! Go away!” he screamed in her ear, and 
ran upstairs. He flung himself upon the bed and sobbed 
convulsively. 


“Poor Burney! Poor Burney! The little fool. The 
bloody little fool. If only he’d said. Oh, good Christ!” 

His mother came into the room. She shook him, and 
started to cry herself. The barrier was broken down. He 
could not bear the sight of his mother crying. She held 
the summons in her trembling hands. What was all this 
mystery? An inquest. Requesting his attendance. A 
boy named Burns. She glanced up from the paper and 
looked at her son. He saw the question in that look. 
Yes, he explained. It was all true. Burns was dead. He 
kept telling her of the event, would suddenly stop, 
stare vacantly ahead of him, then continue. 

“He hung himself in the ship’s lavatory.” 

Why? she wanted to know. He didn’t know. 
Nobody knew. Again he broke down. “Poor Burns. 
Poor Burns! — if only he had opened his mouth.” He 
recalled the last vision he had of him, the pitiful figure 
that staggered into the darkness of the stokehold, and 
did not even answer him when he had called out, “Pll 
sub for you, Burney. Pll sub for you.” And so I would 
have subbed, he cried in his mind. So I would have 
subbed. But no! You wouldn’t open your mouth. You 
wouldn’t open your mouth. 

And now he’s dead. Burney dead. 

Was this the boy who had come in with him the 
other evening? Was this the boy? And he was dead? 
How? 


Mrs. Condron gripped her son convulsively by the 
shoulders, and held him. Perhaps her son too might 
slip away like that. She held him tightly. But how? But 


how? She kept asking the question, until Condron 
became furious with rage. 

“By hanging himself. He hung himself in the 
lavatory. Yes. The engineers’ lavatory. Oh! — if only 
you’d let me alone.” 

He wanted to go out — to run away — to hide 
himself. Mrs. Condron picked up the summons, and 
began to read. A knock at the back-kitchen door made 
Condron start with fright. He jumped up and ran 
downstairs. Mrs. Sloane was standing at the back door. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if you———” But she got no 
further than that, for Condron, exclaiming, “You — 
you !? slammed the door in her face. But Mrs. 
Sloane, although so rudely turned away, was not a 
woman to allow her natural good feelings to be 
influenced by such bad manners. She was a woman 
who, when she set out on a voyage of discovery, rarely 
returned without information of some kind. For one 
thing she had been the first in the street to see the 
policeman arrive, for another she had quickly noticed 
Condron’s agitated condition, and that he had been 
crying. Well, that in itself was something, and the good 
lady returned home, hoping for the best. 

“Indeed, there is going to be something doing 
soon,” she said to herself. Well — she could await the 
revelation with tranquillity. Mr. Sloane came home to 
dinner. He had heard everything, and from his wife’s 
ready tongue he gathered 


that she knew everything, even the unknown. Mrs. 
Sloane’s imagination was apt to stretch to somewhat 


precarious lengths. But Mr. Sloane betrayed no 
interest, being mainly concerned in doing justice to his 
dinner, as he always did, allowing no event great or 
small to interfere with that ritual, for between Mr. 
Sloane and food a certain religious relationship 
existed. Mrs. Sloane talked on. Wouldn’t he hear 
something soon? A policeman at the Condrons’ this 
morning. And the lad all excited, crying. Mr. Sloane 
smiled. It was the smile of a man for whom the secret 
has already been revealed. 

“Yes,” he said. “I know all about it. It’s very sad. 
Very sad. I suppose it’ll be in the papers to-night.” 

“What was sad? What was it?” his wife asked. 

Mr. Sloane did not reply. He was quite unaffected 
by the excitement. Condron saw him going down the 
street that afternoon. He had managed to escape from 
his mother at last. Now he felt free. He wanted to run 
somewhere — to get into some dark corner and think. 
And only at two o’clock this morning he was alive, 
talking to him, Condron, and now he was dead. He 
rushed away towards the canal bank. There he found 
Dago sitting on the wall, his hands clasped, staring into 
the muddy water. Condron thought he looked ill. 

“Hello, Dago,” he said. 

Dago looked up on hearing the voice. He saw at 
once that Condron had been crying, but he asked no 
questions. There were none to ask. He remained 
painfully silent, even 


when Condron climbed the wall and sat beside him. 
Both stared into the water. 


“It’s hard lines,” Condron said. “Burney was all 
right.” 

“All right,” Dago said, and lapsed into silence 
again. 

“T never thought he’d be such a bloody fool,” 
Condron said. 

Dago did not reply. After a while he said: “His 
mother’s nearly crazy. I saw her going to the Prince’s 
Mortuary with a slop.” 

““Where’s his sister?” Condron asked. 

“In bed, after having a kid,” the other replied. 

“D’you know,” Condron said, “we have to go to 
this inquest. What d’you have to do there?” he asked. 

Dago said, “There’s a fellow there named the 
Coroner. He asks you a lot of questions. Then he says 
to you: ‘Now you must go and view the body, 
gentlemen.’ ” 

“View the body,” Condron exclaimed. ““God!——" 

How could he look at Burns? How could he? Only 
at two o’clock he was alive. Then he said to Dago, 
“What do people look like when they’re hung?” 

“Their tongues hang out about a yard from their 
mouth,” Dago said, “and some have their eyes hanging 
out.” He stared gloomily into the water again. 

No, Condron said in mind. He couldn’t do that. He 
couldn’t do that. Burns’s tongue hanging out. Ugh! He 
was afraid. Why not run away? he thought, and he 
exclaimed to Dago: 
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“D’you know, Dago, I’m fed up. Just fed up. If it 
wasn’t for my old lady Id clear out.” 


“Let’s get away from here,” Dago said, “the place 
stinks.” 

As they moved away from the canal bank, he 
added, “I knew last night that something would 
happen. Burns was just crazy to go messing about like 
that. Crying ‘No limit,’ ‘No limit,’ all the time. Christ! 
Anybody would know what Curly is, especially when 
he gets bank.” 

“Did you lose much?” Condron asked. 

“About fifteen bob,” Dago said, “but I reckon 
Burney must have lost two or three quid. He was 
winning thirty bob clear there at one time. He lost all 
he had in the end, anyhow.” 

“Phew! Yes. A lot of money that. A lot of money. 
Poor Burns.” 

He lost control of himself and began to cry. 

“T liked Burney,” he said. “I liked him.” 

Dago remained unmoved. “It seems funny to me,” 
he said; “only last night that poor kid tried to burn my 
eyes out.” 

“Liar,” shouted Condron. “Liar. Pll choke you, 
Dago, if you say that again.” He turned on him 
threateningly, and Dago moved back a pace. It was the 
first time he had seen Condron in this state. Such a 
rage. He thought Condron would jump down his 
throat. 

“All right,” Dago said at length. “Still . 

“Where’ll we go?” asked Condron a few minutes 
later They stood hesitating. It was nearing five o’clock. 


“This morning,” Condron said, “I thought my old 
lady had gone crazy. D’you know,” he went on, in a 
confident tone of voice, “I’ve a good mind to take my 
old lady out of the house and go away.” 

“Where’d you go to?” Dago asked. 

““Ah!——” He didn’t know. “Well,” he said. “We’ll 
just go away, that’s all. Far away. Walk miles every 
day. Every day getting further and further away. I’m 
fed up.” 

“So am I,” Dago said. “If you go away, I'll go too. 
Pll go with you.” 

“What about your old lady?” Condron asked him. 

Dago’s silence was his answer. They moved on a 
little further, then stopped again. 

“Burns was a funny lad, though,” Condron said. 
“Wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Dago said. 

“Remember the way he’d tell us he had to go a 
message for his old lady, then he’d sneak off down to 
the Abbey. I remember one week particular. We’d been 
twice. On the Q.T. Burns went again. He always 
seemed happy watching bloody animals getting 
slaughtered,” he concluded. 

“Yes, he was a funny tyke,” Dago said; “but — well 
— he’s dead now. Poor old Burney. Wanting to be an 
acrobat! D’you know the best thing he ever did was 
that night we were going past the Art Gallery. You 
remember,” went on Dago, “and he flung some 
horsemuck at Michael Angelo. Best shot I ever saw. 
Right in the eye.” 


Condron laughed. “Angelo. He was a great man. I 
remember we got told that in school. Seemed funny. A 
little fellow like Burney hitting a great man in the 
eye. 
“S’only stone,” Dago said. 

They warmed up to their conversation. Before their 
mind’s eye there appeared the figure of Burns: the 
incidents concerning him, his habits, tone of voice, his 
likes and dislikes. 

“T reckon,” Dago said, after a long silence, “I 
reckon Burney hung himself because of his sister. She 
must have been simply lousy to him.” 

“She was no good,” Condron said. “D’you know,” 
he confided in a subdued tone of voice, “I hate going 
to this place on Monday. Burns’s old lady will be 
there, and the bloody cops. I hate them.” 

“So long as you done nothing wrong, they can’t do 
anything to you.” 

“Tm going home now,” Dago concluded, “and I 
don’t want to go out anywhere to-night. It seems funny 
without Burney.” 

“Same here,” Condron said. “See you to-morrow 
morning then.” 

“Half-ten,” Dago said. “Good-night.” 

They parted, going off in different directions. 
Condron found the house in darkness. His mother was 
sitting by the fire, half dozing. He shook her roughly 
and she started violently. He lighted the gas and made 
some tea. When they had finished their meal the son 
drew up a chair and sat 
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by her. His whole attitude was one of surrender. 
Something had gone out of him. Here in the quiet half- 
darkness of the kitchen, sitting at his mother’s side, he 
felt resigned, he felt secure, though there was a strange 
sadness in his heart. The mother could not understand, 
and then for the first time in long months she saw 
something of the real Michael, the real son. Only a 
glimpse, but at least it was something to which she 
could cling, for she ever treasured the idea that some 
day he would be all-revealing. And being so, she 
would have him, all of him. The thought was 
enriching, it spun a magic web about her heart. She put 
her warm hand in his. Something was wrong with 
Michael. She knew that. Then he began to talk. He 
opened his whole heart to her. She looked hard at him 
as he told her incident after incident, though he did not 
mention his affair with the prostitute in the city, nor his 
dealings with the strange old man who kept the lewd 
picture shop. Of Burns’s death he said nothing 
excepting what was essential; the whole series of 
events surrounding the boy’s death he held secret in 
himself. 

“T liked that fellow, and he went and swung 
himself.” 

Mrs. Condron talked too. Did he know that she had 
great news for him? Yes. Great news. His aunt in 
Australia had written. She hoped to be able to get both 
of them out there in the coming summer. 

“What! Condron exclaimed, “out there! I’m not 
going out there. Oh, no. I don’t want to. Anyhow, I 
reckon I wouldn’t go anywhere unless Dago went.” 


But surely he realized it was for the best. And who 
was this Dago? She had never heard of him before. 

“He’s my pal,” Condron said. 

Anyhow, he went on, why should he have to go? He 
was fed up, he said. He wasn’t a boy now. He was a 
man. He had been doing a man’s work since leaving 
school, and yet he only realized it now. He was sick, 
he said, of the way people ordered boys about. Look at 
Burns, he explained to her. Look at him. I reckon his 
sister and his old lady just drove him crazy. But that’s 
not all. Boys get cheated in every way. Their sisters 
cheat them, everybody knows that. Burns’s old lady 
cheated him, I know it. Down at the docks the men 
order you about as though you were a piece of dirt. 
You can’t open your mouth, you can’t even play a 
game in the street, the policeman chases you. You 
can’t do anything. No, he declared vehemently, he was 
fed up being a boy. So was Burns. He told me as much. 
Yes, he told me. One night he was frightened to go 
home and I let him sleep with me. He paused, for the 
old woman was staring hard at him now. Yes, he had 
let Burns kip in with him. He told me everything that 
night. The way that fellow was treated, I call it simply 
lousy. No, he wouldn’t go to Australia. But if she liked 
he would take her away instead. Dago would come as 
well. No, he didn’t know yet where they would be 
going; but we’ll go far away; so long as you walk, he 
said, you get somewhere in the end. 

Mrs. Condron said she wouldn’t have that. She was 
his 


mother. He would simply have to go to Australia. 
There was nothing else for it. She wasn’t going to end 
her days in that street. She’d go into a Home. 

“Oh, go,” Condron growled. “You’re always being 
or doing something. I’m not going to Australia. I’ve 
been ordered about enough,” he concluded angrily. 


Chapter XXII 


N reply to the coroner, a Mr. Betson, a carpenter in 
I the employ of Harland’s, said he had had occasion 
to go into the engineers’ lavatory about three o’clock 
in the morning. He found the boy hanging from a hook 
affixed to the cistern. 

“In my opinion,” said the man, “the kid was a 
bungler.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the coroner. 

Condron, sitting next to Dago at the back of the 
court, suddenly burst out laughing. Immediately a 
policeman, who was standing behind them, boxed his 
ears vigorously, whilst the coroner remonstrated with 
him. 

“In the next room,” he said, “one of your young 
work-mates lies dead. And yet you laugh.” He turned 
to the witness again. 

“Well!” he said, “what do you mean?” and the 
carpenter looked up again. 

“T mean,” he said, “that the boy only half did the 
job in a manner of speaking. He was half alive and half 
dead.” 

“You cut him down?” asked the coroner. 

“Yes, sir. I cut him down. He died a few minutes 
afterwards. It appeared to me that the boy had 
suddenly reversed his decision, but it was too late. He 
had made a perfect knot on his neck, but on the 
cistern,” continued the 


carpenter, “the rope had slipped a little. Had it slipped 
another three inches, in my opinion this tragedy would 
not have occurred. The boy’s toes were almost 
reaching the floor.” 

“T see,” said the coroner. 

Mrs. Burns, who had slept heavily after the night’s 
celebrations, when the news was brought to her, 
explained to the coroner between sobs that the boy was 
her son, and had been the only one, with the exception 
of a sister now ill, who had been bringing money into 
the home. 

“His father,” she said, “led me a terrible life,” but 
the coroner interrupted here by remarking that that was 
quite irrelevant to the case. She went on to say that she 
could not think of any reason why he should kill 
himself. 

“Was he a normally happy boy?” the coroner asked. 

“T saw very little of him,” continued Mrs. Burns, 
“he was nearly always at work. He was a very good 
son. He worked night and day. I shall miss him very 
much,” and she burst into a fit of weeping. 

Condron was next called. The moment he looked at 
the coroner he knew he hated him. Here, it seemed to 
him, was a man whose years gloated at him — a man 
who would order a boy to be birched or sent to a 
reformatory. 

“You were working with Burns a few hours before 
this tragedy,” began the coroner. “Did you notice 
anything strange about him?” 

“No,” Condron replied. 

“No what?” demanded the coroner, glaring at him, 
whilst 


the policeman whispered into the youth’s ear, “Speak 
properly to the coroner, you damned ie 

“No, sir,” Condron said. 

“Did he seem happy?” the coroner asked. 

“No, sir,” Condron said, in a loud clear voice. He 
began to talk at great length. Revelation followed 
revelation. 

“I knew he wasn’t happy,” Condron went on. “He 
didn’t like his job. Then he was always wanting to go 
and work behind the counter in one of the big shops in 
the city. Last week he told me he wanted to be an 
acrobat. He was always rowing with his sister. She was 
in the family-way by a policeman,” Condron 
continued. “It made his mother mad.” He paused a 
moment. 

“Oh, I know, sir,” he went on. “I knew Burns 
better’n anybody here in this court, and he hung 
himself because he was a boy.” He stopped suddenly. 
Everybody stared at him. 

“Hung himself because he was a boy?” said the 
coroner. 

“Yes, sir. That’s why he hung himself. Because he 
was a boy. I know it.” Condron suddenly began to cry. 

“A sad case,” said the coroner, and one indeed, he 
remarked, that the Probation Officer might well 
inquire into. The remarks passed by this last witness 
threw an entirely different light upon the whole affair. 
The Probation Officer was at that moment sitting in the 
court. He rose to his feet, and looked around the court. 


He was a little stout gentleman with a homely 
bespectacled countenance that was as red as a 


ripe apple. He beamed upon the court through his thick 
lenses. 

“If I may pass a remark, sir,” he suddenly began, 
then paused a moment. The coroner sat back. 

“T have had twenty-eight years’ experience of boys, 
sir,’ he said, speaking to the coroner. “From that 
experience I have learned much. The fault does not lie 
too heavily one way or the other. I mean that in nearly 
all the cases I have dealt with, the guilt or 
responsibility, to use a social term, lies equally on the 
shoulders of parents and children.” 

“All boys are unhappy,” Condron shouted. “They 
don’t like being boys.” 

“Keep quiet,” said the coroner sharply, and the 
Probation Officer continued: 

“In a case like this,” he said, “where one finds a boy 
working in regular employment, at good wages” (he 
did not, however, lay stress upon the nature of Burns’s 
work), “and a tragedy like this occurs, one centres 
one’s inquiries upon that boy’s habits of life. I 
understand that this boy had a gambling mania.” 

The coroner nodded. “One moment,” he said, and 
turned to Condron again. 

“Can you tell me, young man,” he said, “what 
special pastime this unfortunate boy had?” 

“It wasn’t gambling,’ Condron said, acutely 
conscious of the Probation Officer’s remarks, “he used 
to spend nearly all his spare hours at the Abbey.” 


“The Abbey? You mean he went to church often?” 
said the coroner. 

Condron grinned. 

“Stop grinning,” commanded the coroner sternly. 
“Stop grinning.” 

“No, sir,’ Condron continued; “the Abbey is a 
nickname for the abattoir. He used to stand for hours 
watching cattle being slaughtered. He used to stare 
through the spy-hole in the door for hours.” 

“Have you stared through also?” asked the coroner. 

“Yes. But only once or twice. I couldn’t stick it. 
Burns was never away from the place. His old man 
used to be a slaughterer.” 

“Extraordinary,” exclaimed the coroner. 
“Extraordinary.” 

Condron, Dago, Mrs. Burns, and the carpenter from 
the ship were then sent in to view the body. Dago, on 
seeing the pale cold face of his former friend, 
collapsed and was carried into the next room. And this 
extraordinary expression of emotion had exactly the 
opposite effect upon Condron. In that sudden bursting 
forth of Dago’s feelings, Condron had found his own 
strength. He stood looking down at the dead boy’s 
face. Visions of past days flashed through Condron’s 
mind. He noticed how a lock of Burns’s curly hair 
hung down over one eye. His face wore a peaceful 
look — and yet even now, as Condron saw to his 
horror and shame — here was the tell-tale black mark 
beneath the jaw, 


where Dago had hit him that night on the deck of the 
Horsfall. Perhaps, he thought, that’s why Dago 
collapsed. He must have seen it. But again there were 
other marks upon Burns’s face. It was the brand that 
one accepted when the world of shipping absorbed one 
in its great mouth. How often he himself had tried to 
wash away that blackness beneath the eyes! He lifted 
one of the boy’s hands, trembled and let it fall again. 
Then he rushed from the room. Suddenly, as though 
the furies themselves had seized him, he screamed 
aloud before all: 

“Ugh! Ugh! It’s rotten being a boy. Rotten! 
Rotten!” 

“Take that youth outside,” said the coroner sharply, 
and the policeman who had twice boxed Condron’s 
ears gripped him roughly by the shoulder and led him 
from the court. He then relaxed his hold upon him, and 
said in a low tone: 

“You're unruly, you’re ignorant, and if I were your 
father I’d tan your backside.” 

“Would you?” Condron growled, flashing a 
venomous glance at the officer. 

“Ugh!” he shouted again. “How I hate it! How I 
hate it all!” 

He ran down the street shouting at the top of his 
voice. 

“A sad case,” the coroner said, “a sad case indeed,” 
when the witnesses had come back into the court 
again. “A boy so young.” There were aspects of that 
case, he went on to say, that interested him profoundly, 
but that was something 


outside his capacity as coroner of that court. The 
weeping Mrs. Burns then looked up at him. The jury 
gave their verdict. 

“And with that,” said the coroner, “this case is 
closed.” 

He sat immovable, watching the crying mother 
being assisted from the court, the staid carpenter, Dago 
— he watched them all. He saw far beyond them. In 
his mind’s eye he saw Condron again, and heard his 
strange and passionate utterance: “He hung himself 
because he was a boy.” The words hung on in his 
mind. 

When Dago left the court he was seen talking to 
Burns’s mother. They walked slowly up the street. At 
the top, leaning against the wall, they found Condron. 
Obviously he had been waiting for Dago. Mrs. Burns 
spoke to him. Rather shamefacedly he looked up at 
her, and yet there was an expression upon this 
woman’s face, a look in her eyes that touched the 
youth like a warmth. Would he go to the funeral? Of 
course he would. Was Dago going? he asked her. Yes. 
Well, of course. Yes, he had liked Burns. He had been 
his mate for nearly two years. “Of course Pll go to the 
funeral, Mrs. Burns,” he said. 

Dago and Condron then bade her good-morning, 
and watched the pitiful and lonely figure drag its way 
up the street. At that very moment, she was now 
reflecting, at that very moment when her son must 
have put the rope round his neck, she had been 
drinking the newly-arrived one’s health. 


“Tt was awful,” Condron said. “I saw that mark on 
his jaw where you hit him.” 

“T saw it too,” Dago said. “Christ! I was sorry.” 

“Let’s go down this way,” Condron suggested; 
“we'll go and sit on the canal wall. I want to talk.” 

When they had climbed the wall and sat down, 
Condron began: “You know that slop who hit me this 
morning?” 

“Yes, I do,” Dago replied. 

“T hate him,” Condron said. “Twice he hit me. And 
when he took me outside the court, he said to me: 
“You’re ignorant and impudent, and if I were your 
father I’d tan your backside.’ ” 

“The swine!” 

“Yes,” went on Condron, “they’re all the same. If 
I’?d been a man he wouldn’t have done it. Even the 
bloody old coroner said ‘Shut up’ because I spoke the 
truth. Wasn’t I right? Didn’t Burney hang himself 
because he was a boy? ’Course he did. We know that, 
don’t we, Dago? We know that, and it’s something 
they dont know. The other day an old bloke called at 
our house and I happened to be in. The old lady had 
gone out. This old sod came right in and sat down. 
After inspecting the house he started to lecture me. He 
even inspected the petty.” 

“He should have fallen down it,” Dago said. 

“He should, but he didn’t. But what’s the use of 
talking? No use. Jesus! Just wait till I grow up. Wait 
till I’m a bloody man.” 


“Aye,” exclaimed Dago. He turned round and 
looked at Condron. 

“My old lady,” said Condron, “has got a new idea 
into her head.” 

“What’s that?” 

“She wants me to go to Australia.” 

“To Australia? What for?” 

“T don’t know. But I told her straight — no. I’m not 
going — and I’m not either. I said to her, ‘There you 
go again. I must go here and must go there. I must do 
this and do that.’ I told her straight, I did. ‘No,’ I told 
her, ‘?’'m not doing anything like that. I’m finished 
being a boy. I’m going to go somewhere on my own.’ ” 

“Well!” 

“So I am,” Condron said. “I’m bloody well fed up. 
She started to cry then and showed her temper. Said I 
was her son after all, and she was my mother and all 
that kind of stuff. But it was no use,” went on 
Condron, “I say NO. Just NO. Another thing I said to 
her: ‘If I have to go to Australia, I won’t go without 
Dago.’” 

“Without me?” 

“Without you. I like you, Dago,” Condron said. 
“But you know my old lady, although she’s old, can be 
as exacting and ratty as a school-teacher. ‘Well,’ I said 
to her, ‘stop being my mother for a change and be 
somebody else.’ ” 

“She could be a friend,” Dago said. 

“Aw! Can that,” Condron said. “They think that’s 


grown-up talk if you say such things to them. I thought 
she was going to eat me when I said that to her.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She hit me in the face,” Condron said. “But they’re 
all the same,” he continued. “They like to boss you 
about, like to advise you. When you’re grown up and 
they’re old, then they change their tune. They come 
crawling to you for support.” 

“Some mothers should be burnt,” Dago said. 

“Another thing my old lady said,’ went on 
Condron, “was this — ‘T’ll go into a Home. I'll go into 
a Home, so I will.’ But I don’t care now. Let her go. 
I’m not going to be bossed any more.” 

They remained silent for some time. Condron spoke 
again. 

“Another thing,” he said, “is that I’m through with 
cards.” 

“You are?” 

“T am,” he said, and from his pocket the youth drew 
a penknife, opened it, and drove the blade into his arm. 

“Condron! Condron!” cried Dago, seeing the blood 
spurt from the other’s arm. 

“That’s a vow,” Condron said quietly. “I’m through 
with cards. With cards and lots of other things besides. 
When I go home to-day and see my old lady, I’ll tell 
her straight.” 

“What? Tell her what?” 


“Tm going away,” Condron said. “I want to go 
away. Far away from here.” 
“Why?” 


He didn’t know why, he explained. He just wanted 
to go away. 

“Then Ill go with you,” Dago said, “but not if your 
old lady comes as well.” 

“She won’t come,” Condron said. “She’s too old. 
She’s a cripple. She’s deaf and dumb. You know that, 
Dago. That’s a long while ago. It was when I was at 
school. She was just struck like that standing at the 
front door, staring at a telegraph lad.” 

“And she’s never opened her mouth since?” 

“Never.” 

“Gee!” said Dago. “That’s rotten, isn’t it?” 

“D’you know what,” said Condron. “I wish all the 
boys in the world would go on strike, and I wish all the 
grown-up people were struck dumb too. Come on!” he 
said suddenly, and jumped down from the wall. “What 
did your old lady say about Burns?” 

“She said she was sorry because he was a loss to the 
family. She said Burns would be missed by his mother 
because he brought in regular money.” 

“There you are,” cried Condron. “You can see it all 
the time. His money. His bloody money. What about 
Burney, though?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dago. 


They walked slowly along the road, a fierce 
resentment burning in Condron’s heart. Burns! His 
money! Burns! His money! The phrases danced about 
in Condron’s brain. 

“I’m going home now,” Condron said. “See you 
tomorrow. I’m not coming out to-night.” 


“S’funny without Burney,” Dago said. 
They parted from each other at the bottom of the 
Street. 


Chapter XXIII 


HEN Condron left the house that morning to 
¥ \) attend the court, his mother had not yet risen, 
and she was still in her bed when he returned. She 
could not move, she said. She felt very ill and he 
would have to fend for himself until she was well 
again. Condron and Dago had been allowed a day off 
by the runner of the firm in order to attend the inquest, 
and neither of them showed a desire to return to work 
on the following day. Condron looked at his mother in 
the bed. 

How terribly little she looked in the bed! How frail 
and worn! And yet she was his mother. She must have 
been small like that even before he could remember, 
was the thought in his mind as he looked down at her. 
Yet all that time he had obeyed her. She had 
commanded him. How different it was now! She was 
old and ill. How can she ever go to Australia? he said 
to himself. She can’t. She’s too old now. He went 
downstairs and cooked some dinner for her. Later he 
went below and had his own dinner in the kitchen. 
How lonely, how strange the kitchen seemed without 
her. His thoughts continued to swing back to Burns. 
He could not brush from his mind the vision of that 
small figure that looked at him so sheepishly on 
occasions; 


that same figure which could change so quickly. And 
Condron thought of how this boy could stand for hours 


and watch the last agonies of animals. 

“It’s funny about both of them,” he thought to 
himself. “His old man got crushed by a dead bullock, 
and he went and swung himself. But his lousy sister! 
His lousy sister,” he repeated. “And his old lady 
always stuck in the boozer. Poor Burney.” 

He went upstairs again. He drew a chair up to his 
mother’s bed. 

“I’m going away,” he said. 

She looked at him, a startled expression upon her 
face. 

“Going away? Where? When? Why?” 

“T don’t know. I’m going away.” 

But he could not do that. She could not be left 
alone. She was old and helpless. She was lonely too. 

“T don’t care,” he said. 

Tears came into Mrs. Condron’s eyes. Her son got 
up and went downstairs. He paced the kitchen. 

How rotten everything was! He couldn’t do a thing. 
He could only do what she asked of him. What 
nuisances mothers were sometimes! He tramped 
upstairs again, and re-seated himself in the same chair. 
He looked hard at the figure in the bed. She too looked 
at him. 

“Five times,” he said. “Five times those people 
been here wanting you to go to a Home. Last week a 
fellow came from the Corporation. Said you had to go. 
I told him to get out.” 


He lowered his head. He must be frank. He must be 
honest, and tell her everything in his mind. Mrs. 


Condron continued to stare at her son. How changed 
he was! She was right. Like a nocturnal visitation the 
years had crowded in upon him. He was no longer a 
boy. He was a man. She could not force herself to 
resignation. There must be some part of him, some 
corner of his heart that could still hold them together. 
What could she do? She could not let him go. 

“I want to go away,” he said, “because I want to 
learn new things. I’m a man now,” he went on, “and I 
want to go to new places — no — not Australia — I 
just want to go away. I’m sick of this place — this 
street — these old women — these bossy men — the 
cops — everybody.” 

But listen! Didn’t he realize that there were 
hundreds like him? Thousands like him. All the 
thousands and thousands of boys who wanted to do 
things. Didn’t he realize? He was not the only one. 

Ah! he said. Didn’t he know that well enough? 
Didn’t he know? Didn’t Dago know? Didn’t Burney 
know? “But we can’t do anything,” he said, “we can’t. 
They won’t let us.” 

“Who?” she asked. 

“Oh, everybody!” he said. “Not only mothers, but 
all grown-up people. I hate it.” 

She looked into his eyes again. “There were,” she 
said, “certain things expected of boys, — truthfulness, 
obedience——” 


“Ah — I’m sick of that tale.” 
“But then,” she continued, “the young could not do 
just what they liked. Well — they could, but there were 


limits.” 

“Limits! Limits!” he said, and scowled. 

“Yes; limits,” she said. And in that moment the 
whole of the past, all experience, all the fruit of such, 
all the richness, knowledge, welled up in her, and now 
she spoke to him out of the depth of her heart. 

Wisdom. That lay just beyond those limits — the 
limits she had been speaking of. But one could not 
force it. One had to wait, be patient, strive earnestly. It 
came in time. It would come to him too. He must not 
be so hasty. Since the world began people had been 
fighting and rebelling like that, she went on, her 
fingers moving frantically as she drew upon this well 
of her feeling, and poured out her knowledge for his 
sake. He was only a boy yet. She had now sat up in the 
bed. Condron let his eyes fall upon the silent mouth 
that moved appealingly, pleading. He was confounded. 
How clever she is, he said to himself. He had never 
known her talk like this before. But again the flashing 
thought came to him. 

“Ah,” he growled. “Yes, I know. But boys get 
cheated too, don’t they?” 

The whole panorama of events passed before him. 
Mr. Sloane — his wife — the policeman — the bosses 
at the dock — the coroner — the figures of the 
slaughter-house men — Burns’s sister, his mother — 
Dago’s mother — his own mother. They stood before 
him now, and out of his soul he condemned 


them. The bosses humiliated, commanded and 
insulted, the policeman bullied and boxed one’s ears, 


sisters and mothers cheated. Ah, he thought, she’s 
cheating me now. Talking clever words. No. He didn’t 
care what she said. He didn’t care. He knew a case, he 
said. It was a fellow he used to work with. A fellow 
named Finchley. He was seventeen, the same age as 
himself. He wanted to go away to sea, but his mother 
would not let him. Said no. But the lad went to a 
magistrate, who said to his mother, “You can’t stop 
your son from doing anything like that.” What did she 
think of that? How did she know he liked the docks? 
How did she know he liked going to chapel? — though 
that didn’t matter much now — he went on. She didn’t 
know anything. How did she know if he was happy? 
She had never asked him. He was going away. He 
didn’t care. Australia was too far; besides, it was much 
too far for her to travel. But if she liked he would take 
her away. He didn’t know where, but they’d go 
anyhow. Let his mother think over that. And again he 
dashed out of the room, this time into the street. He 
walked through the Recreation Ground, down past the 
hospital and out towards the shore. The smell of the 
sea was pleasant to him. Soon he was walking briskly 
along the sands, half regretful that Dago was not with 
him. 

“T like talking to Dago best,” he said in mind, as he 
pulled up by the shell of an overturned ship’s boat. He 
sat down on it, and looked out across the water. Yes; 
his mind was made up. He was leaving. Burns’s death 
had put the finishing 


touch upon everything. “No; she doesn’t want me to 
go. She’s old. She’s jealous. And so was Burns’s sister 
jealous, and his mother too. They’re rotten. If I had a 
sister like that I’d strangle her.” 

A man came along, and sat on the other end of the 
boat. He looked at Condron. 

“Aren’t you working?” he asked in an easy manner. 

“No,” Condron said, and turned his head away. 
“Another one,” he said, “always shoving in their oars. 
Boys are too soft. That’s what they are.” 

Whilst he sat there ruminating, Mrs. Sloane had 
found an excuse to call on his mother. She let herself 
in, and finding nobody there went upstairs. It was a 
forced smile with which Mrs. Condron met her, as she 
sat down on the chair which her son had just left. Her 
mind was full and choked. She could not think. All the 
events of the past few days had been overwhelming. 
But beneath this surface interest, deep down in her 
soul, her sympathies were with her son. Mrs. Sloane 
had much to say. It was very sad, she said, and hard on 
the boy’s mother. Yes, hard indeed. Mrs. Burns would 
miss her son’s money. And her daughter in bed. 
Confined. Why, yes, hadn’t she heard about it? The 
whole thing was dreadful. She suddenly changed her 
conversation. And wasn’t Mrs. Condron looking ill, 
dreadfully ill, she went on. Well now, if Michael 
wasn’t working her husband could get him a job. Yes, 
back in the old firm. He had always taken an interest in 
her son, she said. But he was already working, the old 
woman explained. Her 


suspicions were immediately aroused by the advent of 
this inquisitive woman. Well, of course, she, Mrs. 
Sloane, had seen him in the street that morning. She 
felt very sorry for him, she said. The boy’s death must 
have been a great shock to him. They had been great 
pals, so she had heard. How difficult boys were to deal 
with. She had always thought girls more secretive, 
more clannish, but now she could see how wrong she 
had been. Boys seemed afraid of revealing themselves. 

Mrs. Condron said Michael was at an awkward age. 
Dock work, she said, was terrible. And she had never 
wanted him to go there. “It steals something from 
them, Mrs. Sloane,” she said. From them and from us 
— their mothers who bore them. She hardly knew her 
own son. He was a man, and yet — and yet — “no, 
Mrs. Sloane, it’s not right, not right,” said the old 
woman. Michael was a man too soon. He was really, 
for her, only a boy. 

Mrs. Sloane thought, “H’m! I suppose she thinks 
her son too respectable to work at the docks.” Better 
boys than Mikey Condron worked at the docks. She 
knew many of them. Mrs. Condron had always been a 
little hoity-toity, she thought in her mind. Boys were 
the very devil to deal with, she continued, and Mrs. 
Condron could find only admiration in the agility with 
which Mrs. Sloane could speak to her — speak to her 
in the only way possible. She remembered then that 
before her marriage Mrs. Sloane had been a 
housekeeper at a home for deaf and dumb orphans. 
“Yes,” went on Mrs. Sloane, “my heart goes out to that 
suffering 


woman. A young, healthy and hard-working boy to be 
cut off like that. It’s really tragic — tragic.” She 
suddenly whisked a stray tear (for one had actually 
appeared) from her eye. “It wouldn’t have been so 
bad,” she continued, “if the daughter hadn’t made such 
a fool of herself. But then, what villains men were. 
And everything happening at once. Yes,” she said, for 
Mrs. Condron by gesture professed ignorance of these 
affairs. She had had so little contact with people lately. 
She had been wont to withdraw into herself, a kind of 
warning in itself of coming change. 

Mrs. Sloane blew her nose. Yes. This Mrs. Burns’s 
daughter had had a child by a policeman who had now 
disappeared. It had been born a few hours after the boy 
left the house. She finally closed her mouth. The two 
women eyed each other. In an affair of this nature an 
unconscious bond of sympathy united them. Mrs. 
Condron’s own son, being alive, was of course more 
interesting than the dead Burns. The remainder of the 
conversation was concerned with him. They discussed 
his habits, ideas, hopes, tricks, his silence, his 
roughness, his kindness, his occasional spasms of 
hatred and cruelty. They discussed his future. But here 
Mrs. Condron lay back in the bed and allowed the 
versatile Mrs. Sloane to wander on. She wondered how 
a married woman, with home and husband to look 
after, could spend so much time discussing other 
people’s affairs. Beyond that she did not go. Nor 
beyond their talk of Michael’s future. And though Mrs. 
Sloane went on and on, suggesting this and suggesting 
that, the old woman in the bed lay still, 


making no movement, manifesting nothing. The future 
was something with which she had nothing to do. 
Nothing. The future was fresh and untilled soil, 
untrodden ground, and her place was not there. The 
future was her son’s, all of it. She had realized it. She 
had listened to him, by turns pained, by turns amazed 
at the temper of his mind, the turn of his thoughts. She 
would not interfere. She would resign herself. Had she 
not thought the whole thing out? And he wanted to go 
away. Into the future. Why should her years throw a 
darkness upon his horizon, his future as his youthful 
imagination beheld it? She would not interfere now. 
Even her wisdom, the richness which the years 
themselves spin for us from the tapestry and texture of 
our past, even that was of no account. Like the years 
themselves it would darken his goal, obscure his path. 
No, she cried in mind again and again. No! No! 

Mrs. Sloane got up and said she would go below 
and make a cup of tea for her. The old woman nodded 
her head. Some minutes later the woman came upstairs 
with it, feeling in a more expansive frame of mind. 
Secretly she was moved by Mrs. Condron’s 
helplessness. She said she would tell the old woman 
her fortune. Mrs. Condron sat up then. She laughed. It 
was the first time she had done so in months. Mrs. 
Sloane took the cup from her trembling hand, and after 
a moment read out with her fingers. 

“I see strange bread in your cup,” she said, “and 
you know what that means. It means you’re going to 
tread on strange ground. And here I see a bird, and not 
only a bird, but a 


b) 


letter. A letter in a three,” she went on. Well, that 
meant good news in three days. The old woman 
immediately thought: “The passage money from Annie 
in Ade-laide,” and later — “No, no. Even that was no 
use.” Michael would not go there. Well, that was 
enough. It was final. She wouldn’t interfere any more. 
His youth cried out, she said in her mind, cried out for 
new things, for change, for something different. There 
was after all, she reflected, something beautiful in such 
hopes, coloured by his own enthusiasms. She thought 
of her own life, and sighed. Mrs. Sloane said she must 
really go now. Her husband would be in soon. Mrs. 
Condron smiled back at her. All right then; good-bye. 

Alone once more, she cried, great sobs shook her 
body. She turned and twisted in the bed. Finally, like a 
tired child, she fell asleep. 

Michael was already nearing home. He had sat on 
the boat top for nearly two hours. In those two hours 
he had thought much. And now he was more 
determined than ever, more than certain. 

“T’ll choose my own way,” he murmured, and there 
was determination in the tone of his voice. “Yes, my 
own way,” he said. “Yes.” 


Chapter XXIV 


OU talk too much,” said Mr. Sloane to his wife, 

when he came home from work that evening. He 
had read of the case in the paper. Also he had been on 
board the ship where the tragedy occurred. 

“These boys,” he said, “take my word for it, but one 
day that Condron will come to a bad end.” 

“Not him,” replied his wife. “His mother thinks he’s 
wonderful. You ought to have heard her this morning. 
Carried on Good Lord! I never heard anything 
like it.” 

“She’s soft,” said Mr. Sloane. “It’s funny, all these 
women go soft in the head as soon as they lose their 
husbands.” 

“You old fool,’ Mrs. Sloane interrupted. 

Later that evening she saw Condron standing at the 
corner of the street. There was something pathetic 
about the way he stood, staring vacantly before him. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” she said to herself, “that the 
Government doesn’t do something for these lads. 
They’re just lost. That’s what it is. They’re just lost. 
And they’re only children after all.” 

Condron longed for Dago’s coming. He liked him 
more than ever now that Burns was gone. What a fool 
he had 


been! He should have arranged to see him. Suddenly 
Father Doyle passed along. He too had read of the 


tragedy on the Horsfall. He stopped and spoke to 
Condron. 

“How is your mother?” he asked. 

“Aw!——” exclaimed Condron, and walked away, 
leaving the astonished priest staring after him. 

“T never could understand that boy,” he thought. 

Condron walked up the street where Dago lived. He 
wanted to see him. In spite of the wind and rain he 
hung about, hoping to catch a sight of him before long. 
He studied the faces of the passers-by, seeing in the 
eyes of them all a stubborn and arrogant indifference. 
He was a boy. Nothing extraordinary in that. They 
rushed by, hither and thither, full of their own 
importance, caught up in the mesh of the world’s ever- 
moving web. Condron stood with his hands in his 
pockets, staring at these people, strangers all of them. 
Later, after nearly an hour and a half of waiting in the 
rain, he beheld Dago coming down the street with a 
jug in his hand. He was on his way to the dairy. 

“Hello,” he said. “Have you been here long? I’m 
just going a message.” 

“Only an hour,” Condron said. He drew near to 
Dago and added, “Can you come out for a few 
minutes?” 

“Yes. You wait here,” replied Dago, and he ran off 
towards the dairy. He joined Condron a few minutes 
later. 

“Let’s walk out towards that waste-land,” Condron 
said. “It'll be a walk anyhow.” Later he said: “I’m 
going away.” 


Dago was surprised. “You’re going away? You are 
going then? When?” 

“To-morrow,” Condron said, “at least, very, very 
soon. But I’m going.” 

“But where? Where you going to?” 

Condron saw the look of disappointment in Dago’s 
eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “but I’m just going. That’s 
all. We been good friends, Dago, and some day we’ll 
be friends again, eh?” He looked down at the ground. 

“But I thought,’ Dago interrupted, “I thought you 
were going to Burns’s funeral.” 

“I’m not going,” Condron said. 

They turned round and slowly retraced their steps. 

“Connie,” Dago said suddenly, “what’s the use of 
going away? You don’t know anybody but me.” 

“No,” Condron said. 

Dago seized his hands and squeezed them tightly in 
his own. “You are going?” and there was a perceptible 
break in Dago’s voice. 

“Yes,” Condron said. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

For a full minute they held each other’s hands, then 
separated, and each was swallowed up in the darkness. 
Condron went straight home. 

His mother was now up again, sitting in her usual 
place by the fire. He did not speak to her, but passed 
through the kitchen and went upstairs to his room. He 
gathered his things together. He looked longingly at 
many things, 


things that he had used, played with. They brought 
back memories of things said, things done. Then he 
went below again. His mother placed a chair for him 
beside her. Then she said: 

“T thought to-day about all you said. I’m going into 
a Home. It would be the best thing for us both.” 

“No,” he said. He had risen to his feet. “You’re not 
going, mother. You’re coming with me.” He stooped 
and kissed her, said good-night, and went upstairs 
again. He turned into bed. He felt happier now than he 
had ever been in his life. 


One morning a week later the neighbours came out 
to their front doors to watch son and mother leave the 
house. The old woman was dressed for a journey, 
whilst Michael himself carried a bag slung on his back. 
The neighbours were amused. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Sloane was not there. 

“The old woman’s dotty,” the neighbours said, after 
the pair had left the street. But as they climbed the 
steep hill that took them clear of the neighbourhood, 
Mrs. Condron turned and looked at her son. How tall 
he was! How strong! There was an expression in his 
eyes that made her smile. She spoke to him. Passers-by 
stood to look back at the ill-assorted couple as they 
slowly climbed the hill. Children made fun of the way 
in which they spoke to each other with their fingers. 

“Where are you going, Michael?” she asked. 

“A long way,” Condron said. “A long way.” 


“But where?” She smiled again. 


“You'll see,” he said. “We’ll walk every day. We’ll 
climb over hills, we’ll see new people, watch new 
things. And soon e 

She pressed his hand. 

“Yes,” he said. “You’re bound to get somewhere if 
you keep on walking.” 

“But——” 

“Come on, mother,” he said. “We finished with all 
that now,” and pressing her hand tightly in his own, 
they disappeared beyond the hill. 


THE END 
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